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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





Ministerial Meeting of the North Atlantic Council 


Following are texts of a final communique and 
a declaration on Berlin issued by the North At- 
lantie Council, which held its regular semiannual 
meeting at the ministerial level at Paris December 
16 to 18, together with remarks made by Secre- 
tary Dulles upon his departure from Paris on 
December 18. 


FINAL COMMUNIQUE, DECEMBER 18 
Press release 768 dated December 19 


The North Atlantic Council held its regular 
Ministerial Session in Paris from 16th to 18th 
December, 1958. 


International Situation 


In a comprehensive survey of the international 
situation, the Council gave first place to the ques- 
tion of Berlin. The member countries made clear 
their resolution not to yield to threats. Their 
unanimous view on Berlin was expressed in the 
Council’s Declaration of 16th December. 

The Council will continue to follow this ques- 
tion with close attention and will shortly discuss 
the replies to be sent to the Soviet notes of 27th 
November. 

The member states of NATO sincerely believe 
that the interests of peace require equitable settle- 
ments of the outstanding political issues which 
divide the free world from the Communist world. 
A solution of the German question, linked with 
European security arrangements, and an agree- 
ment on controlled disarmament remain in their 
view essential. The NATO Governments will 
continue to seek just settlements of these problems, 
but regret that Western proposals on these ques- 
tions have so far been ignored by the Soviet 
Government. 

The Council heard reports on the Geneva dis- 
cussions on the discontinuance of nuclear weapons 
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tests, and on measures helpful in preventing sur- 
prise attack. 

The Council’s review of the international situa- 
tion, on the basis of reports prepared by the 
Political Committee, covered a wide range of 
problems. 

Special attention was given to the efforts of 
the Communist bloc to weaken the positions of 
the free world in different areas. 


Political Cooperation 

The Council had before it a report by the Secre- 
tary General on political cooperation in the Alli- 
ance. The Ministers consider that important 
progress has been made in this field during 1958. 
They examined the problems inevitably created by 
the widening of political consultation. There was 
general agreement that the existing machinery of 
NATO is well suited to the needs of the Alliance, 
and that flexible methods would produce better 
results than any codification of rules. The Minis- 
ters agreed that the preparation of political consul- 
tation in the Council could be improved, in partic- 
ular by more systematic study of long-term polit- 
ical questions. The Council paid tribute to the 
efforts of the Secretary General in the field of con- 
ciliation between member countries. 


Economic Questions 


The Ministers reaffirmed the importance they 
attach to the measures taken both individually and 
collectively by member countries to stimulate eco- 
nomic activity and to ensure continuing expansion 
without inflation. 

The Council noted the difficulties encountered in 
the negotiations undertaken for the Organization 
of Economic Cooperation between the European 
members of the Alliance who are in the Common 
Market and those who are not. 





It considers it necessary that a multilateral asso- 
ciation should be established at the earliest possible 
date and expresses the hope that the efforts now 
being undertaken with a view to a solution will be 
successful. 

The Council heard a joint statement by the 
Greek and Turkish Foreign Ministers on the prob- 
lems of the less developed member countries, and 
instructed the Permanent Council to undertake a 
study of this matter. 


Military Questions 


The Council examined the military situation of 
the Alliance. After hearing reports by the Stand- 
ing Group and the Supreme Allied Commanders, 
the Ministers emphasized the vital need, in view of 
the continuing increase in Soviet armaments, to 
sustain without relaxation the effort of member 
countries to improve the defensive power of the 
Alliance. 

The Council reaffirmed that NATO defensive 
strategy continues to be based on the existence of 
effective shield forces and on the manifest will to 
use nuclear retaliatory forces to repel aggression. 

The Ministers examined the report of the 1958 
Annual Review and approved its conclusions. 
The implementation of the plans agreed in De- 
cember 1957 by the Heads of Government?’ is 
being actively pursued, and methods for accelerat- 
ing their realization were agreed. 

The next regular Ministerial Meeting of the 
Council will be held in Washington on April 2nd 
to 4th, 1959, at the invitation of the United States 
Government, on the occasion of the tenth anniver- 
sary of the signing of the North Atlantic Treaty. 


DECLARATION ON BERLIN, DECEMBER 16 
Press release 761 dated December 17 


1. The North Atlantic Council examined the 
question of Berlin. 

2. The Council declares that no state has the 
right to withdraw unilaterally from its interna- 
tional engagements. It considers that the denun- 
ciation by the Soviet Union of the interallied 
agreements on Berlin can in no way deprive the 
other parties of their rights or relieve the Soviet 
Union of its obligations. Such methods destroy 
the mutual confidence between nations which is one 
of the foundations of peace. 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 6, 1958, p. 12. 
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3. The Council fully associates itself with the 
views expressed on the subject by the Governments 
of the United States, the United Kingdom, France 
and the Federal Republic of Germany in their 
statement of 14th December.? 

4. The demands expressed by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment have created a serious situation which 
must be faced with determination. 

5. The Council recalls the responsibilities which 
each member state has assumed in regard to the 
security and welfare of Berlin and the mainte- 
nance of the position of the three powers in that 
city. The member states of NATO could not ap- 
prove a solution of the Berlin question which 
jeopardized the right of the three Western powers 
to remain in Berlin as long as their responsibilities 
require it, and did not assure freedom of communi- 
cation between that city and the free world. The 
Soviet Union would be responsible for any action 
which had the effect of hampering this free com- 
munication or endangering this freedom. The two 
million inhabitants of West Berlin have just re- 
affirmed in a free vote their overwhelming ap- 
proval and support for that position. 

6. The Council considers that the Berlin ques- 
tion can only be settled in the framework of an 
agreement with the U.S.S.R. on Germany as a 
whole. It recalls that the Western powers have 
repeatedly declared themselves ready to examine 
this problem, as well as those of European security 
and disarmament. They are still ready to discuss 
all these problems. 


SECRETARY DULLES’ DEPARTURE STATEMENT, 
DECEMBER 18 


Press release 769 dated December 19 

I leave Paris with a firm conviction that the 
NATO Ministerial Council meeting was signifi- 
cant and successful. 

The 15 member nations united as one in aflirm- 
ing and determining not to yield to Soviet threats 
as to Berlin. This. determination in facing the 
serious situation created by the Soviet Govern- 
ment should assist in effecting a solution. 

The NATO nations agreed that our defenses 
are in good order. But in the light of our com- 
mon view that the threat from the Soviet Union 
has not diminished and that the Soviets continue 


* Tbid., Dec. 29, 1958, p. 1041. 
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to increase their armed strength, there is yet 
much to be done in fulfilling the long-term plan 
on which we are agreed. 

The process of political consultation which 
makes NATO an association unique in history 
was carried forward in this meeting with full co- 
operation from the United States. 

The Government of the United States is de- 
lighted that NATO has accepted the invitation of 
the United States Government to hold the next 
Ministerial Meeting in Washington in April, on 
the 10th anniversary of this vital organization. 


Legal Aspects of the Berlin Situation 


Press release 767 dated December 19 


In response to many inquiries from the press 
and other representatives of the public, the De- 
partment of State is making available the follow- 
ing memorandum on the legal aspects of the 
Berlin situation. 


The Soviet Government, in a note to the United 
States Government dated November 27, 1958,’ has 
unilaterally and without legal warrant declared it 
considers as null and void certain agreements to 
which the United States and the Soviet Union are 
parties relating to the occupation of Germany and 
of Berlin. This declaration, as clearly appears 
from the note, is made to provide a basis for at- 
tacking the rights of the United States to be in 
occupation in Berlin and to have access thereto 
with the purpose of seeking to force the United 
States into a surrender of those rights. 

The United States considers that the agree- 
ments allegedly denounced by the Soviet Union 
are in full force and effect, that the Soviet Union 
remains fully responsible for discharging the obli- 
gations which it assumed under the agreements, 
and that the attempts by the Soviet Union to un- 
dermine the rights of the United States to be in 
Berlin and to have access thereto are in violation 
of international law. 

The legal dispute of the United States Govern- 
ment with the Soviet Government involves funda- 
mental questions of international law. Among 


*For a Department statement regarding the Soviet 
note, see BULLETIN of Dec. 15, 1958, p. 948. 
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The American people look forward to welcoming 
the Ministers and their delegations with warmth 
and friendship. 

I was glad to be able to discuss again questions 
of mutual interest with the Prime Minister of 
France, General de Gaulle, and with the Foreign 
Minister, Monsieur Couve de Murville. I ap- 
preciated this opportunity of expressing person- 
ally to General de Gaulle my admiration for the 
progress he has made and the courageous manner 
in which he has beén facing the problems of 
France. 


them are the respective rights acquired by the 
occupying authorities in Germany at the conclu- 
sion of World War II and the status of those 
rights pending a final peace settlement with Ger- 
many; the question whether a nation may unilat- 
erally abrogate without cause international agree- 
ments to which it is a party in order to divest 
itself of responsibilities which it has voluntarily 
assumed; and what is the effect of a unilateral 
renunciation of jointly shared rights of military 
occupation by one of the occupiers. 

During World War II the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union, together 
with the forces of the Free French and of the 
other United Nations, formed a coalition of allied 
forces united in the common effort of defeating 
Nazi Germany. Several major international 
meetings were held between the heads of govern- 
ment of the Allied Powers at which the common 
objectives were outlined and plans for the secur- 
ing of peace were mapped out. 

At the Moscow Conference held from October 
19 to October 30, 1943, as stated in the agreed 
communique, 

The Conference agreed to set up machinery for en- 
suring the closest cooperation between the three Govern- 
ments in the examination of European questions arising 
as the war develops. For this purpose the Conference 
decided to establish in London a European Advisory 


Commission to study these questions and to make joint 
recommendations to the three Governments. 


? For text, see ibid., Nov. 6, 1948, p. 307. 





The European Advisory Commission held its 
first meeting on January 14, 1944. Thereafter it 
discussed “European questions” including the 
anticipated surrender and occupation of Germany. 
The nature of the subsequent occupation of Ger- 
many and Greater Berlin is clearly reflected by 
the discussions held in the European Advisory 
Commission and the agreements concluded as a 
result of the discussions. 

On February 18, 1944, the Soviet representa- 
tive submitted a document entitled “Conditions of 
Surrender for Germany” for consideration of the 
Commission, article 15 of which revealed the 
thinking of the Soviet Government at that time 
in regard to the establishment of zones of occu- 
pation in Germany. Paragraph (d) of article 
15 of the document proposed the following with 
regard to Berlin: 

d). There shall be established around Berlin a 10/15 
kilometer zone which shall be occupied jointly by the 


armed forces of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the United Kingdom and the United States of America. 


In discussing the Soviet proposal, the British 
representative at a meeting on February 18, 1944, 
doubted the desirability of including in the Terms 
of Surrender a provision giving boundaries to 
such zones, since this appeared to him to be a 
domestic matter for the Three Powers themselves. 

On March 17, 1944, at the Fifth Meeting of the 
European Advisory Commission, the Soviet repre- 
sentative, Mr. Gusev, stated that he would not 
insist upon the inclusion of article 15 in the In- 
strument of Surrender, which could thereby be 
made shorter. The delimitation could then be 
set forth in a separate document to be agreed 
on by the Allies (E. A. C. (44) 5th Meeting, 
page 12). This separate document was worked 
out in a series of subsequent discussions, and on 
September 12, 1944, the representatives of the 
three governments signed a Protocol on the Zones 
of Occupation in Germany and the Administra- 
tion of “Greater Berlin.” On November 14, 1944, 
agreement was reached regarding certain amend- 
ments to the Protocol of September 12. The So- 
viet representative on the European Advisory 
Commission gave notification that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment approved the agreement regarding 
amendments on February 6, 1945. The United 
Kingdom had previously approved on December 
5, 1944, the Protocol and amendments, and the 
United States approved on February 2, 1945. 

The Crimean Conference was held February 


4-11, 1945, and in consequence thereof the follow- 
ing significant statement was made by the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, the President of the 
United States of America, and the Chairman of 
the Council of People’s Commissars of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics on the results of 
the Crimean Conference: 


The Occupation and Control of Germany 


We have agreed on common policies and plans for 
enforcing the unconditional surrender terms which we 
shall impose together on Nazi Germany after German 
armed resistance has been finally crushed. These terms 
will not be made known until the final defeat of Germany 
has been accomplished. Under the agreed plan, the forces 
of the three powers will each occupy a separate zone of 
Germany. Coordinated administration and control has 
been provided for under the plan through a central con- 
trol commission consisting of the Supreme Commanders 
of the three powers with headquarters in Berlin. It has 
been agreed that France should be invited by the three 
powers, if she should so desire, to take over a zone of 
occupation, and to participate as a fourth member of the 
control commission. The limits of the French zone will 
be agreed by the four governments concerned through 
their representatives on the European Advisory 
Commission. 


On July 26, 1945, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and the U.S.S.R. entered into an 
agreement with the Provisional Government of the 
French Republic regarding amendments to the 
Protocol of September 12, 1944, which served to 
include France in the occupation of Germany and 
the administration of “Greater Berlin.” The 
Soviet representative on the European Advisory 
Commission gave notice that his Government ap- 
proved this agreement on August 13, 1945. The 
United States approved on July 29, 1945; the 
United Kingdom approved on August 2, 1945; 
and the French Government approved on August 
7, 1945. 

The Protocol, in its final form, provides: 


1. Germany within her frontiers as they were on the 
8ist December, 1937, will, for the purposes of occupa- 
tion, be divided into four zones, one of which will be 
allotted to each of the four Powers, and a special Berlin 
area, which will be under joint occupation by the four 
Powers. 


The Protocol then specifies the geographical 
boundaries of each zone and provides for the divi- 
sion of the territory of Greater Berlin, which 
“will be jointly occupied by the armed forces” 
of the Four Powers, into four parts. Paragraph 
5 of the Protocol provides: 
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5. An Inter-Allied Governing Authority (Komendatura) 
consisting of four Commandants, appointed by their re- 
spective Commanders-in-Chief, will be established to 
direct jointly the administration of the “Greater Berlin” 
Area. 


It should be borne in mind that the only changes 
in the Protocol subsequent to February 6, 1945, 
when it came into force, were the amendments 
relating to the French occupation rights. The 
French Zone of Occupation and French Sector of 
Berlin were carved out from the American and 
British Zones and Sectors so that the amendments 
did not effect any change as between the U.S.S.R. 
and the Western powers in the fundamental allo- 
cation of authority in Germany. 

The relationship of the occupying powers in 
Germany was further clarified by the work of 
the European Advisory Commission in connection 
with the agreement on control machinery in Ger- 
many. On November 14, 1944, an agreement was 
reached in the Commission with regard to the 
organization of the allied control machinery in 
Germany in the period during which Germany 
would be carrying out the basic requirements of 
unconditional surrender. On May 1, 1945, agree- 
ment was reached to include the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the French Republic in the control 
agreement. 

This agreement, in its final form, provides that: 


Supreme authority in Germany will be exercised, on 
instructions from their respective Governments, by the 
Commanders-in-Chief of the armed forces of the United 
States of America, the United Kingdom and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, [and] the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the French Republic, each in his own zone of oc- 
cupation, and also jointly, in matters affecting Germany 
as a whole, in their capacity as members of the supreme 
organ of control constituted under the present Agreement. 


It also provided, with respect to Berlin: 


Article 7 (a). An Inter-Allied Governing Authority 
(Komendatura) consisting of three Commandants, one 
from each Power, appointed by their respective Com- 
manders-in-Chief, will be established to direct jointly 
the administration of the “Greater Berlin” area. Bach 
of the Commandants will serve in rotation, in the position 
of Chief Commandant, as head of the Inter-Allied 
Governing Authority. 


This agreement, unlike the Protocol on Zones 
of Occupation, contained a provision with respect 
to duration : 


Article 10. The Allied organs for the control and ad- 
ministration of Germany outlined above will operate 
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during the initial period of the occupation of Germany 
immediately following surrender, that is, the period when 
Germany is carrying out the basic requirements of un- 
conditional surrender. 


On May 7 and 8, 1945, the Acts of Military 
Surrender were signed, by which the German 
High Command surrendered “unconditionally to 
the Supreme Commander, Allied Expeditionary 
Force and simultaneously to the Supreme High 
Command of the Red Army,” all forces under 
German control. 

At the time of the surrender of the German 
military forces, British and United States mili- 
tary forces held by force of arms all of Germany 
west of a line running from Wismar to Magde- 
burg to Torgan to Dresden. This area included 
practically all of the German territory which has 
been allotted to the Western powers under the 
Protocol of Zones of Occupation, and a very sub- 
stantial portion of the territory allocated to the 
Soviet Zone. Of interest also is that the Western 
powers had, in the weeks prior to the German 
surrender, rejected German offers to surrender or 
withdraw German forces on the western front 
while holding on the east against the Soviet 
forces and thus permit the Western Allies to 
occupy all of Germany. Faithful to their agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union respecting the joint 
nature of the defeat of the Nazi regime and joint 
assumption of supreme authority in Germany, 
the Western powers repulsed these proposals. 

On June 5, 1945, the Allied Representatives in 
Germany issued a Declaration regarding the de- 
feat of Germany and the assumption of supreme 
authority with respect to Germany.® 

The Declaration provided : 


The Governments of the United States of America, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the United King- 
dom, and the Provisional Government of the French Re- 
public, hereby assume supreme authority with respect to 
Germany, including all the powers possessed by the Ger- 
man Government, the High Command and any state, 
municipal, or local government or authority. The as- 
sumption, for the purposes stated above, of the said 
authority and powers does not effect the annexation of 
Germany. 

The Governments of the United States of America, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the United King- 
dom, and the Provisional Government of the French 
Republic, will hereafter determine the boundaries of 
Germany or any part thereof and the status of Germany 
or of any area at present being part of German territory. 


* For text, see ibid., June 10, 1945, p. 1051. 





On June 5, 1945, the four Allied Governments 

also issued a statement on control machinery in 
Germany. This statement is substantially iden- 
tical with the Agreement on Control Machinery 
in Germany. 
_ Likewise, on June 5, 1945, the four Allied Gov- 
ernments issued a statement on the zones of occu- 
pation in Germany. The statement announced 
the areas agreed previously in the European Ad- 
visory Commission in 1944. Article 2 of the 
statement provides that 

The area of “Greater Berlin” will be occupied by 
forces of each of the four Powers. An Inter-Allied Gov- 
erning Authority (in Russian, Komendatura) consisting 
of four Commandants, appointed by their respective 
Commanders-in-Chief, will be established to direct jointly 
its administration. 

On June 14, 1945, the President of the United 
States wrote a letter to Marshal Stalin concerning 
the withdrawal of American troops from the So- 
viet Zone into the United States Zone of Occupa- 
tion, to be carried out “in accordance with 
arrangements between the respective commanders, 
including in these arrangements simultaneous 
movement of the national garrisons into Greater 
Berlin and provision of free access by air, road, 
and rail from Frankfurt and Bremen to Berlin 
for United States forces.” 

Stalin replied by letter dated June 18, 1945, 
stating : 

On our part all necessary measures will be taken in 


Germany and Austria in accordance with the above- 
stated plan. 


On July 1, 1945, United States forces entered 
Berlin and withdrew from their advanced posi- 
tion in Eastern Germany. 

In accordance with the proposal concerning the 
withdrawal of United States forces from Thur- 
ingia and Saxony and entry into Berlin, a con- 
ference was held on June 29, 1945, between 
Marshal Zhukov, General Clay, and General 
Weeks. General arrangements were made for use 
by the Western powers of specific roads, rail lines, 
and air lines for the purpose of exercising their 
rights of access to Berlin. 

The general arrangements were further defined 
through actions of the Allied control machinery in 
Germany—the Control Council, the Coordinating 
Committee, which was the Council’s principal sub- 
ordinate body, and the interested functional com- 
mittees and directorates. Certain of these specific 


arrangements were incorporated in approved 
papers, such as Directorate of Transport paper 
CONL/P (45) 27 regarding rail access, Minute 
(110) (a) of the Allied Control Council regarding 
air corridors to Berlin, the Air Directorate paper 
on air safety in Berlin, DAIR/P (45) 67 second 
revision, and the Air Directorate paper on rules 
of flight in the corridors, DAIR/P (45) 71 sec- 
ond revision. In addition, a variety of working 
practices and arrangements developed with respect 
to the exercise by the Western powers of their 
rights of access. The arrangements, however, 
related merely to the orderly exercise of the rights 
of access. 

On March 20, 1948, the Soviet representatives 
walked out of the Allied Control Council for 
Germany after the Soviet representative, who was 
in the Chair, arbitrarily declared the meeting 
closed. On March 30, 1948, the Soviet Deputy 
Military Governor, General Dratvin, stated in a 
letter to the United States Military Government 
that supplementary provisions regarding com- 
munications between the Soviet and U.S. zones of 
occupation in Germany would go into effect on 
April 1, 1948. These provisions, which were con- 
trary to practice established ‘since the quad- 
ripartite occupation of Berlin, set forth that : 


(1) U.S. personnel traveling through the Soviet 
Zone by rail and highway must present documen- 
tary evidence of identity and affiliation with the 
US. Military Administration of Germany ; 

(2) Military freight shipments from Berlin to 
the Western zones must be cleared through Soviet 
check points by means of a Soviet permit; freight 
shipments into. Berlin would be cleared by accom- 
panying documents ; 

(3) All baggage must be inspected at Soviet 
check points, with the exception of personal 
belongings of U.S. personnel carried in a passenger 
railway car or a passenger automobile. 


Similar letters were delivered to the British and 
French Military Government authorities. 

On March 31 the Chief of Staff, U.S. Military 
Government, replied that the new provisions were 
not acceptable and that such unilateral changes of 
policy could not be recognized. 

The Soviets then commenced the series of restric- 
tions on traffic to and from Berlin which ultimately 
culminated in the Berlin blockade. The facts 
regarding the effort of the Soviet Union to starve 
the population of Berlin in order to force the 
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Western powers to surrender their rights in the 
city are too well known to require reiteration. 

The airlift mounted by the Western powers 
defeated this Soviet effort. On May 4, 1949, the 
Governments of the United States, U.S.S.R., 
United Kingdom, and France reached an agree- 
ment at New York‘ which provided in part as 
follows: 


1. All the restrictions imposed since March 1, 1948, by 
the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
on communications, transportation, and trade between 
Berlin and the Western zones of Germany and between 
the Eastern zone and the Western zones will be removed 
on May 12, 1949. 


The Council of Foreign Ministers which con- 
vened at Paris subsequent to the New York 
agreement of May 4, 1949,° agreed as follows: 


5. The Governments of France, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States agree that the New York agreement of May 4, 1949, 
shall be maintained. Moreover, in order to promote fur- 
ther the aims set forth in the preceding paragraphs and in 
order to improve and supplement this and other arrange- 
ments and agreements as regards the movement of persons 
and goods and communications between the Hastern zone 
and the Western zones and between the zones and Berlin 
and also in regard to transit, the occupation authorities, 
each in his own zone, will have an obligation to take the 
measures necessary to insure the normal functioning and 
utilization of rail, water, and road transport for such 
movement of persons and goods and such communications 
by post, telephone, and telegraph. 

Article 1 of the New York agreement of May 
4, 1949, was implemented by Order Number 56 of 
the Soviet Military Government and Commander 
in Chief of the Soviet occupation forces in Ger- 
many, dated May 9, 1949. The order provides 
that the regulations which were in effect prior to 
1 March 1948 concerning communications between 
Berlin and the Western zones were reestablished. 
Specifically, paragraph 4 of the Soviet Order 
provides, 

The procedure in effect prior to 1 March 1948 for mili- 
tary and civilian personnel of the British, American, and 
French occupation forces permitting them to cross the 
demarcation line at the control points of Marienborn and 
Nowawes without special passes and requiring passes 
authorized by the SMA staff for all other control points 
is to be reestablished. 

The foregoing historical summary establishes 
beyond question that the rights of the United 


‘For text, see ibid., May 15, 1949, p. 631. 
5 For background, see ibid., July 4, 1949, p. 857. 
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States in Germany and in Berlin do not depend 
in any respect upon the sufferance or acquiescence 
of the Soviet Union. Those rights derive from the 


~ total defeat of the Third Reich and the subsequent 


assumption of supreme authority in Germany. 
This defeat and assumption of authority were 
carried out as joint undertakings in which the 
participants were deemed to have equal standing. 
The rights of each occupying power exist inde- 
pendently and underlie the series of agreements 
which specify the areas and the methods in which 
those rights are to be exercised. From this fact 
two important consequences are derived. 

In the first place, the specific rights which flow 
from the Agreement on Zones of Occupation and 
the Status of Berlin do not vary in either kind or 
degree. The right of each power to be in occupa- 
tion of Berlin is of the same standing as the right 
of each power to be in occupation of its zone. 
Further, the rights of the three Western powers 
to free access to Berlin as an essential corollary of 
their right of occupation there is of the same 
stature as the right of occupation itself. The 
Soviet Union did not bestow upon the Western 
powers rights of access to Berlin. It accepted its 
zone of occupation subject to those rights of 
access. If this were not true and the doctrine of 
joint and equal rights is not applicable, then, for 


example, the United States would now be free 
to require the Soviet Union to withdraw from that 
portion of the Soviet Zone originally occupied by 
American forces and to assume control of the 


area. 

In the second place, inasmuch as the rights of 
occupation and of access do not stem from the 
Soviet Union, the Soviets are without any au- 
thority to repeal those rights by denunciation of 
agreements or by purported transfer of control 
over them to third parties. The Soviet Union 
cannot affect the rights by declaring agreements 
null and void because the rights exist independ- 
ently of the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union 
cannot affect the rights by declaring them subject 
to the sovereignty it claims to have bestowed upon 
its puppet regime in East Germany, because, 
again, the rights remain in being irrespective of 
any act of the Soviets. Whatever relationship 
the East German regime may: have vis-a-vis the 
Soviets, it cannot acquire a power in the Soviet 
Zone which the Soviets are powerless to give. 
The foregoing discussion is, of course, without 
reference to the legality of the purported Soviet 
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action in denouncing its solemn commitments, 
which is discussed in the succeeding section. 

The Soviet Government, in its note of Novem- 
ber 27, 1958, states : 


The Soviet Government can no longer consider itself 
bound by that part of the Allied agreements on Ger- 
many that has assumed an inequitable character and is 
being used for the purpose of maintaining the occupation 
regime in West Berlin and interfering in the internal 
affairs of the GDR. 

In this connection, the Government of the USSR hereby 
notifies the United States Government that the Soviet 
Union regards as null and void the “Protocol of the 
Agreement between the Governments of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the United States of America, 


and the United Kingdom on the zones of occupation in | 


Germany and on the administration of Greater Berlin,” of 
September 12, 1944, and the related supplementary agree- 
ments, including the agreement on the control machinery 
in Germany, concluded between the governments of the 
USSR, the USA, Great Britain, and France on May 1, 
1945, i. e., the agreements that were intended to be in 
effect during the first years after the capitulation of 
Germany. 


In an attempt to justify this action, the Soviet 
Government alleges: 


(1) that such action is legal because of alleged 
violations by the Western powers of the Potsdam 
Agreement ; 


(2) that the agreements were intended to be in 
effect only during the first years after the capitu- 
lation of Germany ; 

(3) that alleged activities of the Western 
powers in their sector of Berlin have resulted in 
a forfeiture of their rights to occupy those sectors 
and to have free access thereto. 


Relationship of the Potsdam Agreement to 
United States Occupation Rights With Respect to 
Berlin 


The so-called Potsdam Agreement was issued at 
the conclusion of the Berlin Conference of July 17 
to August 2, 1945. The Protocol of the Proceed- 
ings which embodied the points of agreement 
reached by the Heads of Government of the United 
States of America, United Kingdom, and Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics is dated August 1, 
1945. From this mere statement of the time fac- 
tor it is apparent that the Agreement on Zones of 
Occupation and the Status of Berlin which had 
entered into force on February 6, 1945, approxi- 
mately 6 months earlier, does not depend for its 


* Tbid., Aug. 5, 1945, p. 153. 
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validity upon the Potsdam Protocol of Proceed- 
ings. Moreover, there is nothing in the Potsdam 
Protocol which specifically subjects the prior 
agreement to any of its terms or which can be in- 
terpreted as having that effect. Nor is there any 
evidence that the subsequent agreements on the 
exercise of the rights of access relate to or are 
connected in any way with the Potsdam Protocol. 

Violations (alleged or real) of the Potsdam 
Agreement could not, therefore, have any legal 
effect upon the validity either of the basic occupa- 
tion rights of the Western powers or upon the 
agreements which define the rights of the Western 
powers to be in occupation of their zones and of 
their sectors of Berlin and to have free access to 
Berlin. 

Moreover, the Potsdam Agreement, insofar as 
Germany is concerned, is related to the common ob- 
jectives of the occupation authorities in Germany. 
The attainment of these objectives was designed to 
further the purposes of the occupation of Ger- 
many, but there is no indication anywhere in the 
Protocol that the right of occupation depended 
upon attainment of the objectives. Further, to the 
extent that these objectives were not realized, the 
failure resulted from violations by the Soviet 
Union of the provisions of the Potsdam Protocol. 
The major violations were the refusal of the Soviet 
Union to treat Germany as an economic unit and 
the continuing attempts of the Soviet Union to 
obtain reparation payments to which it was not 
entitled under the terms of the Protocol. The 
United States is prepared to document violations 
of the Potsdam Agreement by the Soviet Union. 
It has never contended, however, that such viola- 
tions affect the right of the Soviet Government to 
occupy its zone of Germany and sector of Berlin. 

The United States denies, and is prepared to 
document the correctness of its position, that it 
has violated the Potsdam Agreement as alleged by 
the Soviet Government. The United States sub- 
mits, however, that the issue is irrelevant to the 
question of whether the Soviet Union may unilat- 
erally declare null and void an international agree- 
ment such as the Protocol of September 12, 1944, 
since the two agreements related to different sub- 
jects and were in no way interdependent. 

It should also be noted that the Soviet Union has 
not, in its note, alleged that it considers the Pots- 
dam Protocol as null and void by reason of these 
asserted violations by the Western powers. If the 
Potsdam Protocol remains in force and effect, 
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then, accepting for the sake of argument that these 
other distinct and independent agreements are in 
fact contingent upon that Protocol, how can it be 
maintained either logically or legally that the 
subsidiary agreements are voided by violation of 
the principal agreement although the principal 
agreement is not so voided? The position is, on 
its face, completely untenable. 


Duration of Agreements Relating to Occupation 
of Germany 


The United States considers that the Soviet 
Government is notably vague in its references in 
its note of November 27, 1958, to the specific agree- 
ments relating to Germany which it considers 
“were intended to be in effect during the first years 
after the capitulation of Germany.” 

The United States believes that an examination 
of the various documents referred to above, taken 
in the historical context in which they were agreed, 
makes entirely clear the nature of the commit- 
ments undertaken by the four occupation authori- 
ties. Certain of the documents, or portions thereof, 
referred to immediate goals of the occupation, or 
to the administrative arrangements between the 
occupation authorities. Understandably, express 


provision was made in such cases for review after 
a reasonable period of time. Specifically, the 
statement on control machinery in Germany of 
June 5, 1945, is a case where such arrangements 


weremade. Paragraph 1 of the agreement stated, 
“Tn the period when Germany is carrying out the 
basic requirements of unconditional surren- 
der... .” Paragraph 8 is even more specific as 
to the intention of the parties: 

8. The arrangements outlined above will operate during 
the period of occupation following German surrender, 
when Germany is carrying out the basic requirements of 
unconditional surrender. Arrangements for the subse- 
quent period will be the subject of a separate agreement. 
(Underscoring added. ) 

There has never been any doubt on the part of 
the United States that a “two step” occupation 
period for Germany had been envisaged in the pre- 
occupation planning. Further, the United States 
is fully in accord with the position that the “period 
when Germany is carrying out the basic require- 
ments of unconditional surrender” has long since 
passed. A similar introductory qualification was 
made in connection with the items contained in 
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part II of the Potsdam Protocol entitled “The 
Principles to Govern the Treatment of Germany 
in the Initial Control Period.” Just as the Control 
Machinery Agreement was recognized as an ar- 
rangement to cover a relatively short period, the 
Potsdam “Principles” in part II were to govern in 
the immediate postwar period prior to the rees- 
tablishment of a central German authority when 
the Allied Powers would administer Germany 
under military government. Secretary of State 
Acheson pointed this out in his statement made to 
the Council of Foreign Ministers on May 24, 
1949. A few days later, on May 28, Mr. Bevin told 
the Council that the Western powers considered 
the “initial control period” as over. Secretary 
Acheson said he heartily concurred in this state- 
ment of Mr. Bevin. Mr. Vyshinsky did not meet 
the argument squarely or counter the line of rea- 
soning implied. He said on May 27: 

. . . the [Control] Council was established for definite 
purposes. If these purposes were already attained, then 
this fact should be taken into account and new aims 
formulated. 

Accordingly the United States does not contest 
that the Control Agreement and part II of the 
Potsdam Agreement were limited to an “initial 
control period.” The record is entirely clear, how- 
ever, that the limitations in these documents did 
not indicate that the basic occupation rights and 
the other occupation agreements were to terminate 
after the initial control period. No such proviso is 
contained in the Protocol of September 12, 1944; 
the Act of Military Surrender; the Declaration of 
June 5, 1945, regarding the defeat of Germany and 
the assumption of supreme authority; the state- 
ment of June 5, 1945, on zones of occupation in 
Germany ; the statement of June 5, 1945, on con- 
sultation with the governments of other United 
Nations; the provisions of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment other than part II; or any of the specific 
arrangements relating to access to Berlin. 

The weakness in an argument that the Septem- 
ber 12, 1944, Protocol became ineffective after the 
initial control period because of some implied 
relationship to the time proviso in the Control 
Machinery Agreement of June 5, 1945, is clearly 
seen by the fact that the Control Machinery 
Agreement, in the sentence following the one which 
the Soviets seek to spread to all other occupation 
agreements, provides “Arrangements for the sub- 
sequent period will be the subject of a separate 
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agreement.” Accordingly, the Soviet effort to 
assert, at this late date, that agreements relating 
to the occupation of Germany were all intended to 
be effective only “during the first years after the 
capitulation of Germany” is without substance. 


Forfeiture of the Occupation Rights of the West- 
ern Powers by Their Activities in Western 
Berlin 


The United States does not consider it necessary 
to disprove the Soviet charges which are made in 
the note of November 27, 1958, regarding United 
States activities as an occupying authority in 
Berlin. It can and will do so if such action should 
appear desirable. The well-known fact that there 
is a constant stream of refugees from the Soviet- 
controlled areas of Germany into West Berlin is 
by itself compelling evidence as to which powers 
are properly discharging their occupation respon- 
sibilities. But no discussion of the facts is required 
because the Soviet charges do not relate in any 
way to obligations assumed by the United States 
in any of the agreements which the Soviet Union 
has denounced. 

The Soviet position that one party to a multi- 
lateral agreement which is declaratory of existing 
rights can denounce that agreement and thus uni- 
laterally relieve itself of its obligations thereunder 
and void such rights is untenable. In the absence 
of agreement by the other parties to terminate the 
agreement, or in the absence of a specified dura- 
tion in the agreement itself, the question of termi- 
nation must be justified in terms of international 
law. International law does not recognize any 
right of unilateral denunciation under such cir- 
cumstances. 

In order to place its position on this matter in 
correct perspective, the United States wishes to 
note that, while, as stated above, there was no 
agreement or limitation on the duration of the 
allied occupation of Germany, the duration of 
which it was recognized would depend on the 
length of time it took to accomplish the: purposes 
of the occupation and might be many years, the 
United States recognized an obligation of the 
Allied Governments under international law to 
reach a peace settlement with Germany and not 
to prolong the occupation of Germany unneces- 
sarily. It is beli¢ved that the public record of 
efforts on the part of the Western powers to reach 
agreement with the Soviet Government on the 
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terms of such a peace settlement are well known 
and speak for themselves. 

(1) At the first meeting of the Second Séesion 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers (Paris, 1946) 
Secretary of State Byrnes suggested that a spe- 
cial commission be appointed to consider a Ger- 
man peace treaty. On May 15, 1946, he proposed 
the appointment of special deputies to prepare a 
draft peace settlement for Germany which the 
Council could submit to a peace conference to be 
convened on November 12, 1946. 

(2) At the Third Council of Foreign Ministers 
Session (New York, 1946) Secretary Byrnes in- 
sisted that the Council should immediately ap- 
point its deputies for Germany and that these 
deputies should explore the problem prior to the 
Moscow session. 

(3) The proposed peace treaty was debated at 
the Moscow Council of Foreign Ministers in 
March 1947; at London in 1947; at Paris in 1949. 
The position consistently taken by the United 
States in favor of a final peace settlement with 
Germany is thus a matter of public record. 

(4) At the Paris session of the deputies of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers, efforts were made 
from March 5 to June 22, 1951, without success 
just to agree on the agenda for a meeting to con- 
sider the German question. 

The fact of the matter was that during the 
period of the debates between the Soviet Union 
and the Western occupation powers between 1946 
and 1951 the Soviet Union had initiated a system 
of government in its zone of control based on 
armed force and police-state methods. The 
Western Allied Powers could not accept the in- 
dividuals put forward as representing East Ger- 
many as other than instruments of the Soviet 
Union. The Western powers accordingly have 
insisted on German reunification based on free 
elections as a prerequisite for negotiation of a 
peace treaty with Germany. The Soviet Union 
has insisted upon acceptance of its hand-picked 
East German representatives as having an equal 
voice with the freely elected representatives of 
West Germany in any reunification. Thus, this 
Soviet rejection of democratic principles has 
vitiated efforts to reach agreement on the peace 
settlement with Germany envisaged during the 
war and during the immediate postwar period. 

The fact remains that the Western powers have 
supported and support now the right of Germany 
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to have a final peace settlement and the termina- 
tion of the occupation period. It is the position 
of the United States that, being thus ready in good 
faith to bring the occupation period to a close by 
legitimate means, there can be no legal or moral 
doubt of the right of the United States to main- 
tain its right of occupation in Berlin and its corol- 
lary right of access thereto and that efforts of the 
Soviet Union to assail and interfere with those 
rights are in violation of international law. 
Attachment: Battle Map and Area of ‘Withdrawal ' 


Geneva Talks on Surprise Attack 
Recessed for Indefinite Period 
Department Statement 


Press release 763 dated December 18 

The Geneva technical talks on surprise attack 
recessed today [December 18].1 | The recess oc- 
curred at the end of an anticipated duration of 5 
weeks. No definite date has been set for resump- 
tion. 

The United States believes further progress can 
best be made after a review by governments of the 
conference work to date. We consider such a re- 
view to be appropriate at this time. We look for- 
ward to an early resumption of the discussion of 
the surprise attack problem following a study of 
the conference records and accomplishments. 

The United States experts at this conference, 
together with those of Canada, France, Italy and 
the United Kingdom, sought to lay a rational and 
technically sound foundation for dealing with the 
problem of increasing protection against surprise 
attack. Our experts sought to make a realistic 
technical assessment of the relative importance of 
the varying weapons which might be used in a sur- 
prise attack. They wished to determine, for ex- 
ample, how and to what degree it is possible to 


inspect and control missiles, airplanes, ground and’ 


naval forces to give warning in the event of their 


* Not printed. 

*¥For texts of U.S. and Soviet notes setting the date for 
the technical talks at Geneva, see Butietin of Oct. 27, 
1958, p. 648; for announcement naming the U.S. experts, 
see ibid., Nov. 8, 1958, p. 688. 
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imminent use in surprise attack. The United 
States continues to believe that such work is neces- 
sary to assure successful political negotiations. 

The United States regrets that the approach of 
the U.S.S.R. was to deal with this question on a 
political basis and to bypass the technical facts 
which need to be considered. This was not in 
keeping with Prime Minister Khrushchev’s letter 
of July 2, 1958 to President Eisenhower? which 
agreed on the desirability of “a joint study of the 
practical aspects” of the surprise attack problem. 
The introduction of political issues and proposals 
can only serve to prevent the achievement of the 
objectives of a meeting of experts. 

Political negotiations on the complex problems 
inherent in disarmament have been under way for 
more than a decade. Despite our determined ef- 
forts to bring these earlier negotiations to a suc- 
cessful conclusion they resulted in little tangible 
progress. Accordingly, we proposed technical 
meetings in the belief that initial agreement could 
be reached on the technical aspects of the disarma- 
ment problem. 

We are confident that technical discussions 
among experts can produce agreements on the 
technical facts about instruments of surprise at- 
tack and their control and that these results in 
turn can provide an agreed basis for subsequent 
political negotiations. We have repeatedly made 
clear that such technical discussions are not an 
end in themselves, and that the United States is 
ready to undertake political negotiations on dis- 
armament matters at any time in the proper 
forum. We have consistently stated that meetings 
of experts would be undertaken without prejudice 
to respective positions of the governments con- 
cerned—either the Soviets or our own—on the tim- 
ing and interdependence of various aspects of 
disarmament. 

We urge the U.S.S.R. to review constructively 
their own proposals and the record of the con- 
ference. We expect such a review to lead to an 
early resumption of discussions on the increas- 
ingly urgent problems of reducing the danger of 
surprise attack. 


* Tbid., Aug. 18, 1958, p. 278. 





Responsibility of the English-Speaking Peoples 


in Preserving Peace and Freedom 


Address by Vice President Nixon* 


In the 6 years in which I have had the honor 
of serving as Vice President of the United States, 
it has been my privilege to visit many countries 
and to participate in many significant events. I 
can assure you that no occasion in that period will 
live more indelibly in my memory than the dedi- 
cation of the American Chapel at St. Paul’s which 
I attended this morning and the gathering in this 
historic hall which I am privileged to address this 
evening. 

This meeting of the English-Speaking Union 
dramatizes the enduring character of the friend- 
ship and alliance of our two countries. The activ- 
ities of this organization have been most vital 
in cementing our bonds of comradeship. 

I consider it a particular privilege to pay trib- 
ute to the thoughtful and inspiring leadership of 
His Royal Highness Prince Philip, who has 
spared no sacrifices in this dedicated work. His 
recent visit to Canada was only one of many activ- 
ities which indicate his vital interest. 

You all may be justly proud not only of the 
contribution you have made to better understand- 
ing between our two countries but also the even 
greater work of building an enduring basis of 
friendship among all English-speaking peoples. 


Unity of English-Speaking Peoples 

The dedication at St. Paul’s this morning dram- 
atizes the unity you have worked so hard to 
achieve. It was symbolic of the enduring ties that 
bind us. It brought to mind the dramatic events 
of earlier and more trying days—the magnificent 


leadership and the great sacrifices that made possi- - 


ble our victory in the Second World War. 


* Made before the English-Speaking Union of the Com- 
monwealth at London, England, on Nov. 26. 
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Our thoughts went back to our great national 
leaders, Sir Winston Churchill and President 
Roosevelt, working together in intimate harmony. 
They will receive the ungrudging tribute of his- 
tory for their capacity to marshal the forces of 
democracy. 

Our thoughts turned also to our incomparable 
Generals and Admirals—Eisenhower and Mont- 
gomery, Cunningham and King. They were more 
than brilliant strategists and commanders. Be- 
cause of their unwavering devotion to the con- 
cept that military ingenuity must be combined 
with recognition of civilian authority, they rank 
indeed among the great military leaders of all 
times. 

But above all, today, we honored brave men— 
whose names are legion and whose sacrifices can 
never adequately be repaid. British and Ameri- 
can—farmers and laborers, from cities and coun- 
tryside, from offices and classrooms—these were 
the men who made possible our victory in the 
greatest war in history. Many events of that war 
will be forgotten as we turn our eyes to other 
tasks, but their deeds will live forever. They be- 
queathed to us a spirit, a sentiment, a national 
memory that will never fail to capture our ad- 
miration as we move side by side in the path of 
friendship and alliance. 

As Abraham Lincoln said at Gettysburg, “The 
world will little note, nor long remember what 
we say here, but it can never forget what they did 
here. It is for us the living, rather, to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced.” 

What is the unfinished work they leave for our 
generation? I believe that two American Presi- 
dents speaking in this same Guildhall have simply, 
but eloquently, answered that question. 
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Woodrow Wilson on December 28, 1918, said: 
“The peoples of the world want peace and they 
want it now, not merely by conquest of arms, but 
by agreement of mind.” 

And Dwight D. Eisenhower, 27 years later, on 
July 12, 1945, said: “To preserve his freedom of 
worship, his equality before law, his liberty to 
speak and act as he sees fit subject only to pro- 
visions that he trespass not upon similar rights of 
others, a Londoner will fight. So will a citizen 
of Abilene.” 

To preserve freedom, to keep the peace, not only 
for themselves but for all people—this, then, is 
the cause for which the brave men we honored 
today gave their lives. It is the challenge and 
opportunity of our generation to further the ulti- 
mate realization of this noblest goal of mankind. 


Policies for Preserving Freedom 


Let us examine the policies we should follow 
if this goal is to be attained. We begin by rec- 
ognizing that the free world must be militarily 
stronger than any potential aggressor. The exist- 
ence of our military strength and our determina- 
tion and ability to maintain it are the basic 
elements without which the objectives we seek 
would be impossible to realize. 

But we recognize that military strength in and 
of itself will not keep peace unless it is combined 
with a wise and judicious diplomatic policy. Let 
us see what some of the guidelines for our policy 
should be. 

We must retain the armed strength needed for 
security in a troubled world, but we should speak 
with the calm assurance of those who are not 
afraid. 

We know that, to the extent the law of the 
jungle prevails in any area of the world, weakness 
and indecision lead to disaster. Yet firmness is 
not and should not be arrogance. 

We will shun assurances based merely upon 
naive hope or even self-deception. But we must 
never tire in our search for enforceable agree- 
ments which will reduce tension. 

We know that little is lost by discussion but 
that all may be lost by war. Yet, even in our 
tireless striving for peace, we must always be pre- 
pared to say that freedom and the rights of man 
are even more ultimate values. 

Above all, our policies must represent the best 
thinking the free world can produce. We are 
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indeed fortunate in the fact that in men like 
Macmillan and De Gaulle, Adenauer and Spaak, 
Fanfani and Eisenhower, we have the kind of 
dedicated and experienced leadership which is su- 
perbly qualified for the difficult task of keeping 
the peace with honor for the free world. 

In this connection I wish to pay special trib- 
ute to your Prime Minister for his initiative in 
developing the enlightened concept of interde- 
pendence which has proved so useful in bringing 
about closer understanding between our two na- 
tions and which points the way for improving con- 
sultation and cooperation among all the countries 
in the free world. 

If the struggles for peace and freedom were to 
be decided solely by the adequacy of our military 
strength and by the quality of our diplomacy, 
we could look to the future with justifiable confi- 
dence as to the prospects for our eventual success. 
But we must recognize that this is only one phase 
of the struggle. 

Our military strength and our diplomatic poli- 
cies are designed to avoid a war we might other- 
wise have to fight in the future. We must not 
overlook the fact that other policies must be de- 
signed to avoid losing the nonmilitary battle 
which has already begun and which is being 
waged in many areas of the world today. 


The Revolution of Rising Expectations 

Let us examine the battleground where this con- 
flict is taking place—in Asia, in the Near East, 
in Africa, and in parts of Latin America. A 
great revolution is taking place among the people 
in these areas of the world. What I refer to is 
not a military or political revolt but the revolu- 
tion of peoples’ expectations—the assertion of all 
peoples of their claim to a greater share of this 
world’s goods. 

Millions of people in these newly developing 
nations are determined to break the bonds of 
wretchedness and poverty that have enslaved them 
through the centuries. They wish to achieve in 
this very generation a decisive breakthrough in 
the struggle against misery and disease. 

They would prefer to attain these objectives 
and retain their freedom. But we must make no 
mistake about it—if they believe they are offered 
no other choice, they will choose progress even 
without freedom. 


What is their choice? On the one hand, they 
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have the example of the Soviet Union and the 
Communist satellites. Here is a pattern that 
promises quick results. Thousands of leaders of 
these countries are being invited to visit the Soviet 
Union to see the very real changes accomplished 
in the 40 years since the Communist revolution. 

It is not an adequate answer to this challenge 
to cite the far higher material standards in most 
Western nations. To the newly developing na- 
tions of the world this is not the point. They are 
not particularly impressed by achievements pri- 
marily accomplished in the century of the Indus- 
trial Revolution. They are far more interested 
in what can be accomplished in the last half of 
the 20th century. 

What must be made clear and unmistakable for 
all the world to see is that free peoples can com- 
pete with and surpass totalitarian nations in pro- 
ducing economic progress. No people in the 
world today should be forced to choose between 
bread and freedom. 

To shape the world of tomorrow in a pattern 
compatible with freedom and human rights we 
must all take our part in a great offensive against 
the evils of poverty, disease, and misery. We can- 
not, for example, afford to allow the free Gov- 
ernment of India to fail in its heroic effort to 
produce economic progress and retain freedom at 
the same time. 

We need to apply in this field the same de- 
termination, willingness, and cooperation which 
enabled us to build the military strength which 
deters aggression today. 

We must not be miserly, small-minded, and 
negative in our approach to this problem. And 
while it is wrong to favor change solely because 
it is change, it is worse blindly to insist that we 
have nothing better to offer than maintaining the 
status quo. 

We must associate ourselves with the decent as- 
pirations of people everywhere for the better life 
to which they are entitled. 

Just a few weeks ago Premier Khrushchev 
promised his people a revolution in living stand- 
ards within the next 12 years. He claimed that 
the Communist system would overtake and sur- 
pass the economies of the Western World. 

We should be happy that such claims have been 
made. We would be eager to match the Soviet 
leaders in putting less emphasis upon armies, mil- 
itary research, and the costly lethal weapons of 
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modern warfare and more stress upon better hous- 
ing, food, clothing, and the other necessities for 
a good life. 

If Mr. Khrushchev wishes to consider these 
steps as a form of competition or contest, I am 
sure that all of us would be delighted to accept 
the challenge. In such a contest no one could 
really lose. The world would be infinitely better 
off if man’s energies were used for the welfare 
of families rather than the building of armies. 

But our answer to the Soviet challenge should 
not stop here. We say—broaden this competition 
and include the spiritual and cultural values that 
have distinguished our civilization. 

Material achievements, while necessary, do not 
meet the deeper needs of mankind. Man needs 
the higher freedoms, freedom to know, to debate 
freely, to write and express his views. 

He needs the freedom that law and justice 
guarantee to every individual so that neither priv- 
ilege nor power may make any man subservient 
before the law. 

He wants the freedom to travel and to learn 
from other peoples and cultures. 

He wants freedom of worship. 

To us, these are the most precious aspects of 
our civilization. We would be happy if others 
were to compete in this sphere and try to surpass 
our achievements. 

The free world is too often made to appear to be 
relying on our superior military power and eco- 
nomic strength. It is not worthy of those with 
the heritage of freedom we share to appear to be 
resting our case on materialism alone. 


British Colonial Policy 

I know of no better example to illustrate the 
point I am trying to make than through an anal- 
ysis of that much-maligned institution—British 
colonialism. It is understandable in view of the 
surging rise of nationalism that we have heard 
all that is bad and little that is good about colon- 
ialism in the past few years. 

Colonialism has had its faults, but it also has 
had its virtues. I speak from some knowledge on 
this subject. I have visited 12 countries which at 
one time or another have passed through the status 
of British colonialism. 

I have known personally and admired the dedi- 
cated and effective work of your superb colonial 
administrators. You can indeed be proud of the 
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contributions that have been made by men like 
Grantham in Hong Kong, Templer in Kuala Lum- 
pur, MacDonald in Singapore, Crawford in 
Uganda, and Arden-Clarke in Ghana. 

Let us examine some of the benefits British 
colonial policy has produced in the areas in which 
it has operated. It brought the military strength 
which provided the security from external attack. 
It brought in many areas the technical training 
which assured economic progress, But more im- 
portant than either of these, it brought the great 
ideas which provided the basis for progress in the 
future—ideas which will live on for generations 
after the nations concerned have acquired the in- 
dependent status for which an enlightened policy 
has prepared them. 

The common law, the parliament, the English 
language, freedom of speech, assembly, press, and 
religion—these are the institutions which are 
the proud legacy of the British people in lands 
throughout the world. 

And so today let us never forget that in the 
momentous struggle in which we are engaged 
our major advantage is not in the strength of our 
arms or even the productivity of our factories. 
It is in the quality and power of the great ideals 
of freedom which have inspired men through the 
ages. 

Our responsibility then is clear. Here is a cause 
worthy of the descendants of brave men and 
women who crossed boundless oceans and settled 
in every area of the globe. 

Once again we must venture forth not to seek 
untilled lands but rather to bring encouragement, 
aid, guidance, and partnership to those peoples 
who want to live in freedom and decent prosperity. 

We come to them as friends, as brothers, in a 
shrinking world. We do not seek to impose upon 
them our economic system or our culture. It is 
theirs to choose the path to the future. But it is 
our responsibility to see that this choice is an in- 
formed one and a free one. 

Let it never be said that because of our failure 
to present adequately the aims and ideals of free- 
dom others chose the often irreversible path of 
dictatorship. 

Let us speak less of the threat of communism 
and more of the promise of freedom. 

Let us adopt as our primary objective not the 
defeat of communism but the victory of plenty 
over want, of health over disease, of freedom over 
tyranny. 
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With such a goal we shall give the lie to those 


who proclaim that we are witnessing the twilight 
of a dying Western civilization. Rather we shall 


see the onset of a glorious dawn of a new world 
based on the immortal ideals for which men have 
sacrificed their lives through the ages. 


In this very hall, a century and a half ago, an 
English Prime Minister gave a brief address that 
has been ranked by Lord Curzon as one of the in- 
disputable masterpieces of English eloquence. 
After the news of Nelson’s glorious victory at 
Trafalgar, William Pitt was toasted as “the 


saviour of Europe.” He responded in these 
words: “T return you many thanks for the honor 
you have done me. But Europe is not to be saved 
by any single man. England has saved herself 
by her exertions and will as I trust save Europe 
by her example.” 

Here is a challenge worthy of the brave men 
we honored today. May we, the English-speak- 
ing peoples, proud in the heritage we share, join 
with the friends of freedom everywhere and by 
our example save the cause of peace and freedom 
for the world. 


U.S.-Canadian Joint Committee 


Discusses Economic Matters 
Press release 759 dated December 16 


The Department of State announced on Decem- 
ber 16 that the Joint United States-Canadian 
Committee on Trade and Economic Affairs, which 
meets alternately at Washington and Ottawa, will 
hold its fourth meeting at Ottawa on January 5 
and 6, 1959. 

The Committee will consider matters affecting 
the economic relations between the two countries. 
In particular the members will exchange informa- 
tion and views on matters which affect the high 
level of mutually profitable trade. 

The Secretaries of State, the Treasury, the In- 
terior, Agriculture, and Commerce will represent 
the United States. Canada will be represented 
by the Ministers of Finance, Trade and Commerce, 
and Agriculture and the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, As in the past, the forthcoming 
meeting will provide an opportunity for these 
Cabinet-level officers of both Governments to re- 
view the general field of trade and economic rela- 
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tions between the United States and Canada and 
to consider how these relations may be continually 
improved. 


Industry and Government Leaders 


Discuss German Coal Problem 
Press release 756 dated December 15 i 


Leaders of the U.S. coal industry, including 
representatives of management, labor, and ship- 
ping, met at the Department of State on Decem- 
ber 15 at the invitation of Douglas Dillon, Under 
Secretary for Economic Affairs, to consult with 
him and with Elmer M. Bennett, Under Secretary 
of the Interior, and James T, O’Connell, Under 
Secretary of Labor, concerning the surplus coal 
problem in the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Mr. Dillon explained to the industry repre- 
sentatives that he had called a meeting at this 
time to inform them that the German Government 
had sent Dr. Ludgher Westrick, State Secretary 
of the German Ministry of Economics, to Wash- 
ington on December 10 to inform the U.S. Gov- 
ernment that the Federal Republic felt it was 
necessary to impose immediate and severe restric- 
tions on imports of coal, of which the United 
States has been a major supplier. 

Mr. Dillon told the industry representatives 
he had made it clear to Dr. Westrick that the 
United States was also confronted with a coal 
problem and that we would strongly oppose any 
action of the kind being contemplated by the 
German Government. As a result of these official 
representations, which have also been made di- 
rectly to the German Government by our Am- 
bassador at Bonn, the Federal Republic is 
reexamining its projected measure and is seeking 
the cooperation of the trade in order to minimize 
the impact of its proposed action. 

Consultations between representatives of the 
United States and the Federal Republic have been 
under way since last September, when future im- 
ports of coal under new contracts were restricted. 
These consultations will be continued and inten- 
sified. Appropriate agencies of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment will keep leaders of the coal industry 
informed of the progress of these discussions. 

All the representatives of the American coal 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 18, 1958, p. 578. 
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industry present at the December 15 meeting made 
known to U.S. officials their unanimous objections 
to the action proposed by the Federal Republic. 
The industry’s views will be forwarded by the 
State Department to the Federal Republic. 

Mr. Dillon assured the industry representatives 
that the U.S. Government is actively interested 
in maintaining and expanding the market for 
American coal abroad. 

Those present at the meeting included: C. R. 
Curtin, High Volatile Coal Exporters Associa- 
tion; C. W. Davis, Bituminous Coal Operators 
Association; Willy Hopkins, United Mine Work- 
ers; L. D. Laraja, American Coal Exporters As- 
sociation; John L. Lewis, United Mine Workers; 
Peter F. Masse, C. H. Sprague and Son Co.; 
W. H. Naylor, Consolidation Coal Co.; Jerome 
Powell, Southern Coal Producers Association ; 
Harold J. Spear, Castner, Curran and Bullitt, 
Inc. 


Reciprocity Committee Seeks Views 
on Wool Fabrics Tariff Quota 


Press release 762 dated December 18 
DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The interdepartmental Committee for Reci- 
procity Information announced on December 18 
that the agencies of the Government responsible 
for conducting the review of alternatives to pres- 
ent arrangements for applying the tariff on wool 
fabrics, requested by the President in March 1958, 
have reached the tentative conclusion that the 
tariff-rate quota on these fabrics for calendar year 
1959 should be continued along the general lines 
of the quota established for 1958, subject to any 
modifications which might be warranted by facts 
presented to this Committee. The Committee 
is prepared to consider any written views which 
interested parties may care to submit on this 
tentative conclusion. 

Because of the complexities of the issues in- 
volved in the review requested by the President 
and of the varied effects of existing arrangements 
on the several segments of U.S. business (includ- 
ing the pattern of imports from the various coun- 
tries), it has not yet been found possible to de- 
velop recommendations for a more permanent 
solution to the problems involved. 
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During the period of this review there have 
been informal consultations by the various agen- 
cies with interested groups at the request of the 
latter. Should any permanent solution depart- 
ing appreciably from existing arrangements be 
proposed, it is anticipated that formal hearings 
would be held before any action would be taken 
on such a proposal. 

The tariff-rate quota is established pursuant to 
a Presidential proclamation of September 28, 
1956, as amended by a proclamation of March 7, 
1958.1 The earlier proclamation invoked a reser- 
vation applying to tariff concessions made by the 
United States on woolen and worsted fabrics pro- 
vided for in items 1108 or 1109 (a) of part I of 
schedule XX of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. This proclamation applies to most 
woolen and worsted fabrics imported into this 
country and provides that the ad valorem part of 
the duty will be increased when such imports, in 
any year, exceed an amount fixed by the President 
which he has determined to be not less than 5 
percent of average domestic production for the 3 
preceding calendar years. 

For imports entering within the tariff-rate 
quota, as established each year, the ad valorem rate 
of duty is 20 percent or 25 percent (depending on 
the nature of the fabric) and for imports in excess 
of the tariff-rate quota the ad valorem rate of duty 
is 45 percent for most imports. The 1958 amend- 
ment to the proclamation provided that the over- 
quota rate for imports of handwoven fabrics less 
than 30 inches wide and for imports of “religious” 
fabrics would be 30 percent rather than the 45 
percent applying to all other overquota imports. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Information is 
an interagency group which receives views of in- 
terested persons regarding proposed or existing 
trade agreements. The Committee, which is 
chaired by a commissioner of the U.S. Tariff 
Commission, has, as other members, representa- 
tives of the Departments of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Defense, Interior, Labor, State, and 
Treasury, and the International Cooperation 
Administration. 

Written views should be submitted to the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information by the close 
of business on January 19, 1959. All communi- 


* Buiierin of Apr. 21, 1958, p. 671. 
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cations on this matter, in 15 copies, should be ad- 
dressed to: The Secretary, Committee for Reci- 
procity Information, Tariff Commission Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


NOTICE ON SUBMISSION OF VIEWS 


CoMMITTEE For ReEcrprociry INFORMATION 


Wool Fabrics Tariff Quota for 1959 
Closing date for submission of written views: January 


19, 1959 


The Committee for Reciprocity Information hereby 
gives notice that it will receive written views regarding 
the tariff quota for 1959 on woolen and worsted fabrics. 
The tariff quota on woolen and worsted fabrics was es- 
tablished by proclamation of the President of September 
28, 1956, as amended (Proc. 3160, 3 C.F.R., 1956 Supp., 
p. 44, Proc. 3225, of Mar. 7, 1958, 23 F. R. 1687), under 
the note following item 1108 in Part I of Schedule XX 
annexed to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(61 Stat. (pt. 5) A1274). This note reads as follows: 

Note: The United States reserves the right to increase 
the ad valorem part of the rate applicable to any of the 
fabrics provided for in item 1108 or 1109 (a) of this Part 
to 45 per centum ad valorem on any of such fabrics which 
are entered in any calendar year in excess of an aggre- 
gate quantity by weight of 5 per centum of the average 
annual production of similar fabrics in the United States 
during the 3 immediately preceding calendar years. 

The Government agencies responsible for conducting 
the review of alternatives to present arrangements for 
applying the tariff on wool fabrics, requested by the 
President on March 7, 1958 (XXXVIII State Dept. Bul. 
672), have reached the tentative conclusion that the 
tariff quota on these fabrics for the calendar year 1959 
should be continued along the general lines of the quota 
established for 1958 (Procs. cited above and Presidential 
letter to the Secretary of the Treasury, Mar. 7, 1958, 23 
F. R. 1689). The purpose of receiving the views of 
interested parties is to assist these government agencies 
in reaching a final recommendation to the President re- 
garding the application of the tariff quota during 1959. 

All views should be submitted in writing not later 
than the close of business January 19, 1959. Such writ- 
ten statements should be addressed to “Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, Tariff Commission Building, 
Washington 25, D. ©.” Fifteen copies of written state- 
ments, either typed, printed or duplicated, should be sub- 
mitted, of which one copy shall be sworn to. 

Written statements submitted to the Committee, except 
information and business data proffered in confidence, 
shall be open to inspection by interested persons. In- 
formation and business data proffered in confidence shall 
be submitted on separate pages clearly marked, “For Of- 
ficial Use Only of the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation.” 

All communications regarding this notice should be 
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addressed to the Executive Secretary, Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, Tariff Commission Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. . 

By direction of the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation this 18th day of December 1958. 


Epwarp YARDLEY 
Secretary 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 


The Role of ICA Employees 
in the Conduct of Foreign Policy 
Remarks by Under Secretary Dillon? 


I am delighted to be here with you this morning 
and to take part in honoring 32 of our fellow ICA 
employees for their outstanding services. I refer 
to them advisedly as “our fellow employees.” For 
I have felt that I am one of you ever since Secre- 
tary of State Dulles charged me with responsi- 
bility for coordinating mutual security matters, of 
which ICA is so important a part. 

I wish that by some miracle of transportation 
we could have with us for this important hour 
today the thousands of dedicated men and women 
who are serving ICA overseas, where I have seen 
them operating under difficult conditions and even 
under extreme hardship. For I want to tell all 
of you in ICA, whether at home or abroad, what 
a magnificent service I think you are performing 
for your country. 

I can testify that my feelings are shared by 
every official of the executive branch who plays 
a major part in the shaping and conduct of our 
foreign policy—and, I am sure, by many dis- 
tinguished Members of the Congress as well. 
This is especially true of Secretary Dulles, who 
has asked me to give you his warmest personal 
greetings and to remind ycu of something he said 
in this same room at the first TCA All-Employees 
Meeting a little over a year ayo. At that time, 
you may recall, he told you: 


You do not have the job security of other Government 
positions, or the remuneration which you could obtain 
in private life. What keeps you on the job is patriotism 
and loyalty to your country. Such patriotism is usual 
in times of war, but especially exceptional and laudable 
in times of peace. 


What the Secretary said is as profoundly true 


* Made before the All-Employees Meeting of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration at Washington, D.C., 
on Dec. 10 (press release 744). 
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today as it was a year ago. Nothing I could say 
would add to his tribute. 

After the Congress reconvenes in January there 
will be honorable men on both sides of the aisle 
who will want to take a hard look at our entire 
foreign aid program. It is my hope that they 
will examine it vigorously, but unemctionally and 
without undue partisanship. I personally ap- 
plaud such a full and frank discussion. For we 
are constantly seeking ways to streamline and re- 
vitalize our programs, to increase their breadth 
and flexibility, and to enlarge our objectives. 

A’ you know, we are now preparing to present 
our next budget requests to Congress. In draft- 
ing our requests we have constantly borne in mind 
our overriding responsibility to the American 
people to insure that every cent of their tax money 
will be expended with scrupulous care and maxi- 
mum efficiency. I am confident that, when the 
proper time comes, we can, and shall, justify our 
requests. For the cost of our foreign aid pro- 
grams represents only a modest portion of our 
national product. And every penny spent on 
foreign aid is an investment in free-world security. 

I should now like to touch upon a point which 
must disturb you as much as it disturbs me. This 
is the fact that too many of our people are coming 
to think of our mutual security and other assist- 
ance programs solely as instruments of the cold 
war and answers to the massive economic drive the 
Soviet bloc is directing against the underde- 
veloped nations of Asia, Africa, the Middle East, 
and Latin America. 

Actually, as you well know, we have been in 
the foreign aid business a long time. Our pro- 
grams began in Latin America 15 years ago and 
were made worldwide 8 years ago. We are the 
defending champions in this field. The Com- 
munist bloc’s technical-aid offensive, which began 
only 4 years ago, is a response to your efforts and 
a tribute to your many successes, 

The reasons behind the Communist bloc’s offen- 
sive are readily apparent: The Communist 
leaders are aware that a great, cooperative free- 
world effort to improve economic conditions in the 
underdeveloped areas will erect the most power- 
ful possible barrier to the spread of communism. 
Rest assured that they will do everything to dis- 
credit you and the country you represent. 

We can triumph over the Communists by help- 
ing the peoples of the underdeveloped nations to 
help themselves. But in the extension of our as- 
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sistance we must use discretion and forbearance 
and demonstrate true statesmanship. 

In this connection I was struck by a remark 
made the other day in New York by Carlos P. 
Romulo, Philippine Ambassador to this country, 
who said: 


A way of life determined by a specific set of political 
or economic doctrines has no meaning as such to Asian 
peoples. The struggle which interests them is rather the 
constant and bitter struggle for life itself, the struggle 
against hunger, poverty, disease and ignorance. 


What he meant, I believe, is that in the ideologi- 
cal struggle between communism and the West 
most of the peoples of the newly emerging nations 
are uncommitted—so far. They need our assist- 
ance. But they are jealous of their new-found 
independence. They will be reluctant to accept 
the idea that either the Communist or the free- 
world way provides a desirable blueprint for the 
good life until they have seen concrete results close 
at hand. The challenge to us to help them to 
achieve progress under freedom is clear. 

The manner in which we extend our assistance 
can have a very great bearing upon the path they 
ultimately choose. We must offer aid in an unob- 
trusive way, working discreetly in the background. 
We are so accustomed to self-rule that we some- 
times fail to realize how truly staggering a burden 
is the exercise of political responsibility for the 
first time. 

I should now like to say a word regarding the 
role which each and every ICA employee must 
play in the conduct of our foreign policy. 

Yours is a responsibility which rests squarely 
upon the shoulders of each individual, whether 
here or 10,000 miles away. It is, in part, a re- 
sponsibility to help create a better understanding 
of our objectives at home and abroad. Each of 
you must also play an explicit and conscious role 
in the actual conduct of our foreign relations.. To 
do so will require maturity, tolerance, and a wid- 
ening appreciation of the complexities of our re- 
lations with other peoples. Let me urge you 
never to lose sight of the idealism in which our 
foreign aid program was born. For in the final 
analysis the success of our efforts will be measured 
as much in terms of reaching the minds and hearts 
of the peoples of the less developed nations as in 
helping them to achieve material progress. It is 
a difficult role, but it can be as rewarding as it is 
challenging. I have every confidence that you 
will prove equal to it. 
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ICA and Voluntary Agencies 
Aid Needy in 35 Countries 


The Department of State on December 19 (press 
release 766) announced that 24 American volun- 
tary nonprofit agencies moved $128,769,930 worth 
of relief and rehabilitation supplies to needy 
persons in 35 foreign countries during the last 
fiscal year. The International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration participated in this program by bear- 
ing the cost of ocean-freight charges totaling 
$25,886,734, according to figures disclosed in the 
annual report of ICA’s Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid released on December 19. 

The relief supplies are collected by the volun- 
tary agencies and represent free donations of the 
American people. In addition, surplus food 
commodities are made available to the agencies 
from Government-owned stocks, under authority 
of title III, Public Law 480 (Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act). This law 
provides authority for the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to make available Government-owned 
surplus food commodities for distribution to 
needy persons abroad after requirements at home 
have been met, including the school-lunch program 
and public-welfare distribution. 

Authority for the ocean-freight program was 


first provided in the Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1948. It has been renewed each year by pro- 
visions contained in successive Mutual Security 


Acts. Beginning in 1957, funds to cover ocean 
freight on title III commodities have been ob- 
tained by ICA under P.L. 480. Foreign nations 
receiving shipments from U.S. voluntary relief 
agencies exempt them from import duties and 
pay all inland transportation and other charges 
from dockside to distribution points. 

Shipments of food, clothing, medicine, and other 
relief supplies made during the last fiscal year 
reached a total volume of 691,973 tons. 

Private donations through agencies amounted 
to 32,909 tons of the combined shipments and 
represented $1.5 million of ocean-freight charges 
paid. Government-contributed surplus foods 
totaled 659,064 tons, on which ocean-freight 
charges equaled $24.36 million. 

The number of recipient countries has increased 
from 10 in 1953 to 35 in 1958, while the total 
quantity of annual shipments rose from 46,524 
tons in 1953 to 691,973 in 1958. 
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DLF Loan To Help Ecuador 
Complete Pan American Highway 


Press release 755 dated December 15 


The U.S. Development Loan Fund announced 
on December 15 the authorization of a $4.7 mil- 
lion loan to assist the Government of Ecuador in 
completing the last remaining unfinished section 
of the Pan American Highway in Ecuador. José 
R. Chiriboga, the Ambassador of Ecuador, was 
informed of the action in a letter from Dempster 
McIntosh, Managing Director of the DLF. 

The U.S. funds will be used by Ecuador to 
complete construction work on a 125-mile (205- 
kilometer) stretch of the Pan American Highway 
from Loja to Macara in southern Ecuador. When 
this link of the Pan American Highway is opened, 
it will permit not only unbroken automobile travel 


from Ecuador to Peru for the first time but also 
from Caracas in Venezuela to Buenos Aires, thus 
linking virtually all countries in South America 
by highway. In addition, completion of the 
southern Ecuadoran link will open the Loja Prov- 
ince of Ecuador to commerce and further devel- 
opment. 

The Pan American Highway has been under 
construction for a number of years to provide an 
unhampered motor highway connecting all the 
countries of both North America and South 
America. Now mostly completed, there are other 
short sections still remaining to be completed in 
Guatemala and Panama. 

The DLF loan to Ecuador will be repayable 
over a period of 20 years, one-half in sucres, 
Ecuadoran currency, and one-half in dollars, at 
an interest rate of 314 percent annually. 








INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings ' 


Adjourned During December 1958 
U.N. General Assembly: 13th Session 


UNESCO General Conference: 10th Session 

Technical Discussions on the Problem of Surprise Attack 
ICAO Panel on Vertical Separation of Aircraft 

ICAO Statistics Division: 3d Session 


International Conference of Social Work (and associated con- 


ferences): 9th Session. 
Caribbean Commission: 27th Meeting 


U.N. ECAFE Working Party on Coordination of Transport . 


Inter-American Child Institute: Directing Council 


WMO Regional Association IV (North and Central America): 


2d Session. 
FAO/WHO Technical Meeting on Food Additives 
ICAO Map Panel: 2d Meeting 


U.N. ECAFE Symposium on the Development of Petroleum 


Resources in Asia and the Far East. 
FAO Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council: 8th Meeting 
UNESCO Executive Board: 53d Session 


1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Dec. 18, 1958. Asterisks indicate tentative dates. 


Sept. 16-Dec. 13 
(recessed) 
. 4—Dec. 5 
. 10-Dee. 1 
. 17-Dee. 1 
. 18-Dec. 8 
. 23—Dec. 6 
Trinidad . 24-Dec. 
Bangkok . 25-Dec. 
Montevideo . 1-5 
Washington. . . . 1-6 


. 1-8 


Montreal . 1-19 
New Delhi . 3-16 


c. 5-22 
. 6 (1 day) 


8 


Montreal 
Montreal 


Following is 


a list of abbreviations: CCEP, Commission Consultative des Etudes Postales; ECAFE, Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East; ECE, Economie Commission for Europe; ECLA, Economic Commission for Latin America; ECOSOC. 
Economic and Social Council; FAO, Food and Agriculture Organization; GATT, General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade; IAEA, International Atomic Energy Agency; IA-ECOSOC, Inter-American Economic and Social Council; ICAO, 
International Civil Aviation Organization; ICEM, Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration; ILO, Inter- 
national Labor Organization; IMCO, Intergovernmertal Maritime Consultative Organization; ITU, International Tele- 
communication Union; NATO, North Atlantic Treaty Organization; U.N., United Nations; UNESCO, United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; UNICEF, United Nations Children’s Fund; UPU, Universal Postal 
Union; WHO, World Health Organization; WMO, World Meteorological Organization. 
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U.N. ECE Steel Committee and Working Parties 

North Pacific Fur Seal Commission: 2d Meeting 

ILO Technical Tripartite Committee on Timber Industry . . 
U.N. ECAFE Conference of Asian Statisticians: 2d Session . 
7th Inter-American Travel Congress 

U.N. ECOSOC: 26th Session (resumed) 

FAO Regional Conference for the Near East 

U.N. ECE Coal Trade Subcommittee (and related meetings). 
U.N. ECE Inland Transport Committee: 18th Session. . . . 
NATO Council: 22d Ministerial Session 


In Session as of December 31, 1958 


Political Discussions on Suspension of Nuclear Tests. 
U.N. Economic Commission for Africa: Ist Session 


Scheduled January 1 Through March 31, 1959 


IMCO Preparatory Committee: 4th Session 

U.N. Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities: 11th Session. 

IMCO Assembly: Ist Session. 

IMCO Council: Ist Session 

IMCO Provisional Maritime Safety Committee: Ist Session . 

we Middle East-Southeast Asia Regional Air Navigation 

eeting. 

IAEA Bend of Governors: 10th Session 

5th Pan American Consultation on Geography 

U.N. ECAFE Committee on Trade: Intraregional Trade Pro- 
motion Talks. 

ICAO: 2d Special Meeting on North Atlantic Fixed Services . 

WHO Standing Committee on Administration and Finance 

4th Pan American Consultation on History 

WHO Executive Board: 23d Session 

U.N. ECAFE Committee on Trade: 2d Session 

Executive Committee of the Program of the U.N. High Com- 
missioner for Refugees: Ist ion. 

U.N. Wheat Conference: Negotiating Meeting 

International Rubber Study Group: Management Committee . 

Baghdad Pact: 6th Meeting of the Ministerial Council 

U.N. ECAFE Committee on Industry and Natural Resources: 
11th Session. 

Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission: Annual Meeting . 

U.N. Trusteeship Council: 23d Session 

U.N. Population Commission: 10th Session 

ICAO: Special Meeting on Short-Range Navigational Aids. . 

— Pacific Commission: Rhinoceros Beetle Technical Ad- 

Committee. 

U.N.’ eneral Assembly: 13th Session (resumed) 

ILO Governing Body: 141st Session nee committees)... . 

International Bureau of Education: Executive Committee . . 

Inter-American Conference of Directors of Tourism, Immigra- 
tion, and Customs. 

UNICEF Executive Board and Program Committee 

3d European Civil Aviation Conference 

UPU CCEP Administrative Council: 2d Meeting 

U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 15th 
Session. 

U.N. Commission on the Status of Women: 13th Session. . . 

ILO Asian Advisory Committee: 9th Session 

ILO Committee on Forced Labor 

U.N. Commission on Human Rights: 15th Session 

U. mt — Ad Hoc Working Party on Gas Problems: 5th 


U.N. N ECAFE Working Party on Telecommunications . . 

ICAO Panel for Coordinating Procedures Respecting the Supply 
of Information for Air Operations. 

Caribbean Commission: 28th Meeting 

FAO Cocoa Study Group: Executive Committee 

FAO/ECAFE Technical Meeting on Agricultural Marketing . 

IA-ECOSOC Permanent Technical Committee on Ports: 2d 


Meeting. 
IAEA Board of Governors: 11th Session 
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Bangkok 
Montevideo 
New York 
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United Nations Establishes Committee on Peaceful Uses of Outer Space 


YY 


Following are statements made during the de- 
bate on peaceful uses of outer space in Committee 
I (Political and Security) on November 24 and in 
plenary session on December 13 by Henry Cabot 
Lodge, U.S. Representative to the General Assem- 
bly, together with the text of a resolution adopted 
in plenary on December 13. 


FIRST STATEMENT IN COMMITTEE I, NOVEM- 
BER 24 


U.S. delegation press releas2 3087 


Last week the United States delegation, on be- 
half of the 20 cosponsors of A/220, entered into 
rather prolonged discussions with the distin- 
guished representative of the Soviet Union to try 
to bring about an agreement on what the United 
Nations should do to develop the peaceful uses of 
outer space. 

We were encouraged in this by the fact that the 
Soviet Union had responded favorably to the in- 
terest which other members of the committee had 
shown in giving the United Nations an important 
~ role in outer-space exploration. 

The cosponsors were therefore willing to incor- 
porate in a new draft those elements of the Soviet 
text which were compatible with the original con- 
cept. The United States talked to the Soviet 
Union with this as its objective. We believe that 
the revised draft * does, in fact, include the most 
important elements suggested by the Soviet Union. 

To begin with, the seventh and eighth preambu- 
lar paragraphs of the revised text were actually 
taken from the Soviet draft resolution.® 

More significant is another new paragraph in the 
preamble—the next to the last paragraph. This 
paragraph explicitly states that an important con- 


*¥For earlier statements made in Committee I by Am- 
bassador Lodge and Senator Lyndon Johnson, see BuLLE- 
TIN of Dec. 15, 1958, p. 972. 

? U.N. doc. A/C.1/L. 220/Rev. 1. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/L. 219/Rev. 1. 
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tribution can be made by establishing an interna- 
tional body for the study of outer space within 
the framework of the United Nations. We believe 
this paragraph incorporates the major concept of 
the Soviet draft, by stating directly what the pre- 
vious 20-power draft only implied. We were glad 
to make this change. We think it improves the 
resolution. 

We have also included from the key operative 
paragraph of the Soviet draft all of the functions 
which it proposed that any United Nations body 
on outer space should have. These are now listed 
under paragraph 1 (b) of the revised resolution 
as proposals to be taken into consideration by 
the ad hoc committee. Other proposals have also 
been made, and the revised draft provides for their 
consideration as well. 

I think one can say in all candor, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the substance of the resolution as now 
revised takes into account the various views which 
have been advanced and especially those of the 
Soviet Union, and we very much hope that. the 
resolution will receive the unanimous support of 
the committee. 


Question of Composition of Committee 


Mr. Chairman, I am sorry to have to inform 
the committee, however, that in spite of the 
prolonged consultations between the Soviet Union 
and the United States no final agreement was 
reached because of the failure to agree on the 
composition of the ad hoc committee. 

I should like to summarize the reasons why 
we were unable to reach agreement with the Soviet 
delegation on the composition of the committee. 
In brief, it came about because the United States 
and the Soviet Union work from entirely different 
premises about the nature of relations between 
states, the structure of the United Nations, and 
the nature of the world. 

In our discussions with the Soviet Union the 
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United States continued to work on the basis of 
the principles which I stated in the committee 
on November 13: that is, that the members of the 
ad hoc committee should be chosen from states 
who have already demonstrated capabilities or an 
active interest in the peaceful uses of outer space. 
That is the first criterion. The second was that 
the composition should also be representative of 
the General Assembly. Now, these were our two 
criteria in making up the composition of the ad 
hoe committee. 

I suggested two possible types of composition 
to the Soviet Union in line with these principles, 
without specifying countries other than, of course, 
the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and France. ‘In both of them the 
Soviet group was granted a share of seats—1 out 
of 9 in the first slate, 2 out of 13 in the second— 
which was either on a par with or superior to 
their ratio of seats in the General Assembly. 

The Soviet representative, however, did not 
work from the two criteria which actuated us, that 
is, that of capability and interest in outer space 
and of being representative of the membership of 
the United Nations. Mr. Zorin continued to advo- 
cate the principle proposed in the Soviet draft 
resolution : that is, a slate composed of 4 countries 


from the Soviet group, 4 countries which he con- 
sidered to be “Western,” and 3 which he considered 


to be “neutral.” I use those words “Western” and 
“neutral” in quotation marks. His maximum 
concession was to say he would permit the addi- 
tion of one Latin American country, while reserv- 
ing the right to accept or reject the specific coun- 
try. In insisting upon his formula, the Soviet 
representative argued that the committee must 
meet the Soviet principle that there should be 
equality of representation between what he called 
the “two sides.” 


“‘Two Sides’’ Idea Not Accepted by U.S. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, this “two sides” idea is 
similar to the one that the Soviet Union unsuc- 
cessfully tried to persuade the General Assembly 
to adopt last year for the Disarmament Commis- 
sion. It is a concept which the United States can- 
not accept. It is applicable neither to any other 
United Nations activity nor to any outer-space 
committee. 

There are no “two sides” to outer space. There 
are not, and never have been, “two sides” in the 
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United Nations. There is one group of members 
which always votes alike, on the one hand, and 
then there are over 70 others which make up their 
minds on the basis of national independence. We 
do not therefore accept the idea of “two sides”— 
and, frankly, we don’t understand it. 

The United Nations has never appointed any 
committee based on the idea of two sides. We 
think this is neither the time nor the place to be- 
gin. We must not fasten the “satellization” meth- 
od used by the Communist bloc onto the rest of the 
world. Frankly, Mr. Chairman, the United 
States could not name four nations of which it 
could predict with absolute certainty that they 
would always vote with us. We just could not do 
it. And we are glad that this is the case and 
that the world is still free. 

But not only did the Soviet representative in- 
sist on this so-called “principle” but he also de- 
manded the right to accept or reject every possible 
member of the committee as a requirement for 
Soviet cooperation. In other words, he insisted 
on the right not only to negotiate on an equitable 
geographical distribution but to decide that this 
or that United Nations member from Latin Amer- 
ica, this or that United Nations member from the 
Commonwealth, this or that United Nations mem- 
ber from Western Europe, this or that United 
Nations member from Asia, or this or that United 
Nations member from Africa, could or could not 
serve on the ad hoc committee. In fact, he ac- 
tually named some whom he would not accept. 

The United States could not be a party to such 
an undemocratic and, I think, arbitrary proce- 
dure. To use a French phrase: “Ce ne serait pas 
dans nos habitudes”—it would be contrary to our 
whole way of doing things and of operating here 
in the United Nations. We put forth no such 
demands of our own. We confined ourselves to 
a discussion of the general composition of the 
committee by regions and by well-recognized cate- 
gories which have been accepted here ever since 
the beginning of the United Nations. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States will not 
knowingly jeopardize the sovereign equality of 
member states and thereby the effectiveness of the 
United Nations. 


Revision of Proposal on Committee Membership 


Having started from such divergent points 
of view, the United States and the Soviet Union 
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were not able to agree. The 20 cosponsors there- 
fore consulted again on Friday afternoon [No- 
vember 21]. After careful thought we decided 
that the proper course was to make the changes 
in the resolution which is before you and to put 
forward a recommended slate which could com- 
mand wide support and which would be consistent 
with the principles which we had adopted. 

After consultations with other United Nations 
members the 20 cosponsors therefore decided to 
propose the membership of 18 contained in the 
revised draft resolution: Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, 
India, Iran, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Poland, Swe- 
den, the Soviet Union, the United Arab Republic, 
the United Kingdom, «nd the United States of 
America. 

This includes the nations most advanced in 
outer-space technology, as they are listed by the 
International Conference of Scientific Unions, 
and it also reflects the membership of the General 
Assembly, which are the two criteria that we have 
always tried to meet. We consider it to be a 
well-balanced and a competent group which can 
effectively contribute to the study it will be asked 
to undertake. The composition is similar to that 
of the Radiation Committee and of the Prepara- 
tory Commission of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. It is as large as it should be— 
perhaps it is already too large—for maximum ef- 
ficiency. It gives the Soviet group, with three 
seats, a greater share than that group holds in 
the General Assembly. In fact, it includes other 
nations specifically mentioned by the Soviet 
Union. The cosponsors have made every effort, 
in consultation with others, to produce an equi- 
table and competent membership. In addition, as 
I have said before, the substantive terms of the 
resolution, I think, meet the Soviet point of view 
in every essential feature. We urge, therefore, 
that this resolution be adopted without alteration. 

Mr. Chairman, in spite of the disappointment 
which we have had, we hope that the Soviet 
Union will decide to cooperate in this new com- 
mittee. We hope so because not only has it got 
much to contribute; it can make a contribution 
that is absolutely unique—and I am glad to admit. 
that here because it is obviously true. 

But, if the Soviet Union does not take part in 
the work of this committee, I do not think that 
that is a reason for the United Nations to waver 
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or to falter. While the Soviet contribution would 
be uniquely valuable—and I stress that—we of 
the rest of the world can still do useful work to- 
gether. The time to start United Nations activ- 
ities in the field of outer space is now, and no 
nation, no matter how powerful, should be allowed 
to dictate the terms on which the United Nations 
should act or to prevent it from acting. — 

The time has come, I think, for this issue to be 
decided, and we urge the committee to proceed 
to vote as soon as possible. 


SECOND STATEMENT IN COMMITTEE I 


U.S. delegation press release 3088 


Mr. Zorin states that the United States broke 
off the discussions which took place last week be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union. 
To me the fact is that Mr. Zorin himself said that 
there was no purpose in discussing the terms of 
the resolution if there were not agreement on the 
composition of the ad hoc committee. Then Mr. 
Zorin refused to agree to any composition which 
did not include four members of what we call here 
the Soviet bloc. He also insisted on a veto, or in- 
sisted that he be given the chance to express his 
approval or disapproval over other countries sug- 
gested for the committee. In the course of a 
1-hour meeting, which lasted from 12 o’clock to 
1 o’clock, in which I brought the matter up several 
times, he would not move from either of these posi- 
tions. And I thought it was recognized by him, 
as well as by me, that our efforts to arrive at agree- 
ment had come to an end. 

At this juncture the United States delegation 
consulted with the cosponsors, and it was this 
group which then made further changes in the 20- 
power resolution to incorporate additional points 
from the Soviet draft. The group also enlarged 
the composition of the ad hoc committee slate in 
order to show as much reasonableness as we could 
on that issue as well. 

That is the resolution which is now before the 
committee. We gave the text of it to the Soviet 
delegation Friday evening [November 21], just 
as we gave the text of our original resolution to 
Mr. Zorin just before we first put it in. Then, a 
day later, the Soviet representative introduced his 
resolution. 

Mr. Zorin asked me why did I pick the list of 
nations which is in the 20-power resolution. The 
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answer can be very simply and quickly given. It 
is that I did not pick them. I am not the leader 
of a group of satellites. I do not pick anybody. 
This list was selected in an extremely democratic 
and rather vociferous meeting of sponsors and was 
the subject of debate and the result of open dis- 
cussion. The resolution was then introduced by 
the sponsors, and anything I may have done was 
merely as the agent of the sponsors. 

Mr. Chairman, nobody is more anxious than I 
am to get an agreed position. As I said today, 
having the Soviet Union in this committee means 
that a uniquely valuable contribution can be made. 
There is no doubt about that. I did consult over 


the weekend with people who were in a position 
to know and who tell me that even without the 
Soviet Union there is useful work which can be 
done. But that does not change the fact that, if 
the Soviet Union were a member, it would greatly 
increase the value of this undertaking. 


The Soviet Viewpoint 


I have left no stone unturned to try to ascertain 
in sharp focus just exactly what is the Soviet view- 
point. I did so not only last week but as late as 
early this afternoon. I was talking with the 
Soviet delegation. And from these talks today it 
is clear to me that the Soviet Union still insists on 
having four members of the Soviet bloc—that is, 
the Soviet Union and three of the bloc. It is clear 
to me that the Soviet Union is still opposed to hav- 
ing Australia and Belgium on the committee; that 
it is still opposed to having any Latin American 
country on the committee with which it has no 
diplomatic relations; and it is clear to me that not 
only do they wish to have four members of the 
Soviet bloc but they wish to have that and reduce 
the total size of the committee as well. I think 
I understand that accurately. 

These are all positions which, to the best of my 
knowledge, are unacceptable to a great majority 
of the sponsors of this resolution. I have tried 
very hard to find out what they think. In the 
speech Mr. Zorin has just made he has said nothing 
which in any way disproves or denies what I have 
just said. 

Under these circumstances it is clear to me that 
it would do more harm than good to put the United 
States and the Soviet Union together in one room 
to try to work something out. I grant that the 
resolution which has been introduced by Burma, 
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India, and the United Arab Republic has a certain 
superficial appeal.t I know that the authors of it 
are all profoundly sincere and are putting this in 
with the very best of motives. But I think when 
we have had prolonged private talks and when 
certain facts have emerged as being unchangeable 
positions—and I am not passing judgment now 
on the relative merits of the two positions—but 
when it has emerged that these unchangeable posi- 
tions do exist, then I think clearly it does more 
harm than good to try to compel further conversa- 
tions. To do so might very well defeat its own 
purpose and aggravate tension rather than allay- 
ing it. 

T also do not think that it is for the Soviet Union 
and the United States to determine what it is that 
the committee should vote for. I do not think this 
is that kind of a body. It seems to me that that is 
the type of thing that the committee ought to de- 
cide. I really believe that the philosophy behind 
this resolution is not completely logical and sound. 


The Revised 20-Power Resolution 


We think that our resolution is conciliatory and 
that it meets the Soviet position more than half- 
way. Let me tell you why we think that. 

The Soviet Union asked for four members of the 
Soviet group. Our resolution provides three. The 
Soviet Union specified Sweden as a member. 
Sweden is a member in our resolution. The Soviet 
Union specified Argentina. Argentina is a mem- 
ber. The Soviet Union specified Mexico. Mexico 
is a member. These are in addition to the points 
of substance which are practically all covered in 
our resolution. 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that to pass 
this resolution is not the last word. It is not an 
irrevocable closing of the door at all. It is another 
doorway through which we can go. It opens the 
way toward further deliberations. It is the best 
way, I think, for us to make progress at this time.. 

At the end of this morning’s meeting, Mr. Zorin 
asked for clarification regarding the 20-power 
draft resolution. He asked whether the appro- 
priate international body referred to in the next 
to the last paragraph of the preamble is the same 


“The three-power draft resolution (U.N. doc. A/C.1/L. 
224/Rev. 1) requested the U.S. and U.S.8.R. “to consider 
this matter and to report to this committee of the General 
Assembly on an urgent basis on an agreed and practical 
approach to this problem.” 
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as or different from the ad hoc committee provided 
for in the first operative paragraph of the resolu- 
tion. I would like to comment on the meaning of 
the revised 20-power resolution so as to remove 
any possible doubt on this point. 

The two bodies are not the same. The ad hoc 
committee which the resolution would establish is 
charged with making a study of international re- 
sources, activities, and problems in the field of the 
peaceful uses of outer space. It is also charged 
with making recommendations to the General As- 
sembly on a future organization within the frame- 
work of the United Nations to facilitate inter- 
national cooperation. In making these recom- 
mendations the ad hoc committee will have to 
consider the form which such arrangements should 
take, including the composition and structure of a 
continuing international body. Until the study by 
the ad hoc committee is completed, it will be im- 
possible to know what form such a body should 
have. The selection of an ad hoc study committee 
now does not in any way prejudge the composition 
and the structure of a continuing United Nations 
body to deal with outer space. 


THIRD STATEMENT IN COMMITTEE I 


U.S. delegation press release 8089 

Let me just state the position of the United 
States on this three-power resolution. 

We intend to vote against it because we are 
convinced, from all the many conversations which 
we have had with the Soviet delegation, that they 
still insist on having four members of the Soviet 
group on the ad hoc committee and that they 
wanted the ad hoc committee to be smaller than 
it is. We are convinced that they object to Aus- 
tralia being on it, to Belgium being on, and to 
any Latin American being on it with whom they 
do not have diplomatic relations. We have that 
impression from conversations which are as re- 
cent as today. 

Obviously, under those circumstances, you tend 
to make matters worse if you compel people to 
talk when the positions are as rigid as that.® 

I said that the 20-power resolution was not the 
last word. Of course it is not the last word. The 


*The three-power draft resolution was rejected in 
Committee I on Nov. 24 by a vote of 25 to 14 with 42 
abstentions. 


best. thing to do to advance this whole subject is 
to press the 20-power resolution. That opens a 
new door. It opens a door to action, to study, to 
fruitful endeavor. It is a much more promising 
avenue for us to follow than to spend any more 
of the valuable time of the First Committee in a 
sterile discussion as to what nations should or 
should not be members of the ad hoc committee. 
Believe me, Mr. Chairman, we have been over 
that very thoroughly as recently as a few hours 
ago. There isn’t any give at all in the Soviet 
position on the matters that I have just stated. 


[In a further intervention, Mr. Lodge said :] 


Mr. Zorin seems somewhat agitated at the fact 
that I assumed that, when a member of the Soviet 
delegation says something in a conversation, it is 
the same thing as what he would say in a nego- 
tiation. It seems to me that it is a reasonable 
thing to assume. When a member of this com- 
mittee asks me a question in a hotel dining room, 
or in the delegates lounge, or in the corridor, or 
here, he always gets the same answer out of me. 
I do not have one answer that I give in a con- 
versation and another answer that I give in a 
negotiation. Our policy is the same to everybody 
and all the time. 

I think I was perfectly justified in assuming, 
after I asked this question about Soviet insist- 
ence on having four members of the ad hoc com- 
mittee and having received the reply, that, yes, 
they still did insist on that—I think I was justi- 
fied in concluding that they still insist on it. I 
must say I listened very carefully to everything 
Mr. Zorin said. There was not a single inkling 
or indication that he was willing to give up his 
claim to have the Soviet Union and three members 
of the Soviet bloc on the ad hoc committee. It 
certainly would be very easy for him to say it if 
he intended to say it. 

Mr. Chairman, it is we who have gone more 
than halfway to meet the Soviet Union. They 
wanted to have four votes; we offered three. 
That is not a bad arrangement from the Soviet 
viewpoint. They specifically mentioned Sweden; 
Sweden is on. They specifically mentioned Ar- 
gentina; Argentina is on. They specifically men- 
tioned Mexico; Mexico is on. 

I think we have shown good faith and a reason- 
able attitude. When I got told just a few hours 
ago that they still insist on four members and 
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they want to reduce the size of the ad hoc com- 
mittee, I think I am justified in believing that 
that is the Soviet position, particularly when Mr. 
Zorin does not say anything to deny it. 


FOURTH STATEMENT IN COMMITTEE I! 
U.S. delegation press release 3090 


I need scarcely say that the United States is not 
foisting its will upon anybody. 

Mr. Zorin cannot understand free relationships 
between equals. He sees the world in terms of 
master and servant. Nothing that I can say or 
that anybody can say here can cause him to depart 
from that way of looking at life. Everybody is 
free to vote any way they want to, as far as the 
United States is concerned. 

Also I rather think that if a Soviet resolution 
were to receive a good, big vote of 50 to 9, for ex- 
ample, the Soviet Union would think that was all 
right. I just think that. I do not believe they 
would complain one little bit. I do not think you 
would hear them here talking about their foisting 
their will upon anybody. It just depends on 
whose ox is gored. 

Four times this afternoon I provided a very 
definite opportunity for the Soviet representative 
to show whether there was any give at all in his 
position concerning the composition of the ad hoc 
committee. I brought up various points. I 
won’t tire the committee with repeating them be- 
cause I did it four separate times. While there 
were all kinds of denunciations about how awful 
I was, and that was done in many different ways, 
never was there any sign of any flexibility at all 
in the Soviet position. We have gone more than 
halfway to meet that position. So if this thing 
breaks down, it is the fault of the Soviet Union 
and not that of the United States. 


FIRST STATEMENT IN PLENARY, DECEMBER 13 
U.S. delegation press release 3139 


Mr. President, I think it is rather a pity that 
this General Assembly has been characterized 
more prominently than in any other way by the 
attempt of the Soviet Union to make every single 
subject in the General Assembly a source of ri- 
valry between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, leaving everyone else out. 

We believe in the small countries. We believe 
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in having a big General Assembly, where every 
country has one vote. We can never fall in with 
this Soviet plan to divide the world into two 
power blocs, where there is just the Soviet Union 
and the United States that do the talking. I re- 
gret that Mr. Sobolev’s speech was very much in 
line with that way of thinking. 

In his speech he raised the question of disar- 
mament to the use of outer space, and he referred 
to military bases which are, of course, totally un- 
related to this question. But, as he has raised it, 
let me say this to him. Whenever the Soviet 
Union wishes to talk about realistic measures to 
ban the use of outer space for military purposes, 
the United States is ready. 

We were the first to seek such an agreement. 
For 2 years we have repeated our offer to nego- 
tiate, most recently on two occasions in the First 
Committee.* Unfortunately the Soviet Union 
has failed ever to respond to our offers. The 
United States would like nothing better than to 
make real progress in this important field. 


Effort To Meet Soviet Position 

Let me say, too, that the sponsors of the outer- 
space resolution adopted the salient features of 
the Soviet resolution. We took those ideas over 
and put them in and adopted them as an example 
of our good will and our desire for harmony. 

The sponsors of this resolution made a number 
of offers which, I think, can be characterized as 
generous as regards the membership on the pro- 
posed committee. I think the sponsors sought to 
meet the Soviet Union more than halfway. 

But when we tried to do this, the answer that we 
got from Mr. Zorin was to eliminate from the pro- 
posed committee six countries, all of which have 
a big part to play in outer space. And I do not 
know why I should not give you the list of the 
names of the countries which Mr. Zorin wanted 
to eliminate from the proposed committee: Italy, 
Belgium, Japan, Brazil, Iran, and Australia, all 
of them countries with a contribution to make. 
He insisted that they all be dropped out. 

We even offered to add Rumania. We thought 
that might make the proposed ad hoc committee 
more attractive to him if we added Rumania. 
But Mr. Zorin said “No.” 


*For a statement by Ambassador Lodge on Oct. 10, see 
BuLieTin of Nov. 10, 1958, p. 747; for statements of Nov. 
24, see p. 24. 
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I heard Mr. Sobolev tonight talk about mechan- 
ical majorities. One of the things that has im- 
pressed me, and I think it has impressed quite a 
few others, is the mechanical minority which we 
see performing fairly regularly here. I think 
that if the day ever comes when the Soviet Union 
gets a majority in this body—and I hope it will 
come because that means that they will have 
changed their policies and their attitude—when 
the day comes that they get a majority, I do not 
think then they will call it a mechanical major- 
ity. It is mechanical when the other fellow gets 
it. 

Mr. President, the United States supports this 
draft resolution on peaceful uses of outer space. 
We think it should command the unanimous sup- 
port of the General Assembly and that it could 
do so were it not for the insistence by the Soviet 
Union on what we consider to be a distorted and 
unprecedented composition for the committee. 

The Soviet representative has made it clear that 
he is unwilling to accept a composition based on 
two criteria: scientific advancement and technical 
activity in the field of outer space on the one hand 
and equitable geographical distribution repre- 
sentative of the members of the General Assem- 
bly on the other. 

If you look at the list of the members of the 


committee, you will see that they reflect those two 
criteria. 


Soviet Insistence on “‘Two Sides’’ Theory 

The Soviet Union insisted on certain conditions 
regarding composition which we consider to be 
entirely incompatible with the principles upon 
which the United Nations was founded. It in- 
sisted with respect to this new venture of interna- 
tional cooperation that the world be divided into 
two hostile camps, or “two sides,” as Mr. Zorin 
phrased it. Then the two camps or “sides” must 
be represented by equal numbers of countries on 
the proposed committee. Decisions would be 
made by voting blocs. There would not be delib- 
eration; there would not be consideration on the 
merits of the questions; there would not be inde- 
pendent judgments. There would simply be these 
blocs that would play “follow the leader.” 

Now I do not think the United Nations can ac- 
cept something like that. It is totally inappro- 
priate to an effort of international cooperation to 
approach this subject on these assumptions of con- 
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flicts and hostility and power politics, It is 
clearly undemocratic, and it is out of line with 
the previous decisions of the General Assembly 
on this question. This is a very fundamental dif- 
ference. 

The Soviet Union is attempting to create a new 
position for itself in the United Nations—-and it 
is attempting to do so at the expense of the rank 
and file of United Nations members. Now there 
isn’t any other way, you can do it. When the So- 
viet representative talks about equality, that is 
precisely what he means. 

If this effort succeeds to divide the world into a 
group of satellites of the Soviet Union—which 
does exist—and a group of satellites of the United 
States—which does not exist and which never will 
exist—then the rest of the members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly might as well go home. There 
would be nothing left here for them to do. 

I think the time to resist these demands is when 
they start. And that is what the General Assem- 
bly did when it rejected the Soviet demand for 
the “satellization” of the Disarmament Commis- 
sion last year. 

We believe that the General Assembly will 
continue to do the same in the future, and that 
it will prevent the Soviet Union from shrinking 
the influence of the General Assembly to the 
vanishing point in the same way that it has de- 
stroyed the legal authority of the Security Coun- 
cil. That is exactly what is at stake here. 

Mr. President, the composition of the outer- 
space committee is more than fair to the Soviet 
Union and its adherents. In spite of the differ- 
ences which have developed, we still hope that 
the Soviet Union will recognize these facts and 
will ultimately decide to participate. The work 
of the committee will proceed anyway, but we 
hope it can proceed cooperatively. 

The United Nations should assume its role in 
the peaceful uses of outer space now, when a new 
era is starting. This is the reason why the United 
States asked the General Assembly to consider the 
peaceful uses of outer space and to establish a 
committee which would survey the problems and 
the resources involved, and which would recom- 
mend to the next session of the General Assembly 
programs of international cooperation in outer 
space which might be undertaken under United 
Nations auspices and under organizational ar- 
rangements which would be suitable and 
constructive. 
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The proposed ad hoc committee on outer space 
has important work before it. The Soviet Union 
can make a great and unique contribution to its 
work. In spite of the differences of which you 
are a witness here tonight, we still hope that the 
Soviet Union will not withhold the great contri- 
bution it can make to international cooperation 
in this field. The United States, for its part, 
pledges wholehearted cooperation in the future 
work of this committee. 


SECOND STATEMENT IN PLENARY’ 
U.S. delegation press release 3140 


Mr. President, let me begin by saying, in re- 
sponse to the remark which you made, that we 
would like nothing better than to break the 
deadlock. 

Now I am just going to give the Assembly the 
factual history of these negotiations. The Soviet 
Union has tried to cultivate the impression that 
it has been eminently reasonable and that the 54 
members of the United Nations who voted for the 
resolution—but particularly the United States— 
have been inflexible and unreasonable and they 
have refused to negotiate seriously. So let us see 
exactly what happened. 

First, the United States gave the Soviet Union 
its draft resolution several days before the debate 
began, and at the same time we gave it to other 
members. We asked the Soviet Union for sug- 
gestions, offered the Soviet Union an opportunity 
to cosponsor, and we gave it time to consider the 
question. One hour later the Soviet Union, with- 
out notice to the United States, submitted its own 
resolution. Four days later the Soviet repre- 
sentative finally replied to our approaches, telling 
us that the Soviet Union preferred the debate to 
proceed. Now this was the kind of cooperation 
which we got at the outset. 

Second, the Soviet Union submitted its revised 
resolution, which deleted the military-base issue 
but which also specified what states should be on 
the committee. Again there was no advance 
consultation. 

The Soviet slate was carefully arranged to 
include four members from the Soviet group, four 
from what it calls “Western” countries, and four 


*Made after the adoption of the 20-power draft reso- 
lution (U.N. doc. A/C.1/L. 220/Reyv. 1). 
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of which it regards as “neutrals.” It was clearly 
based on a “two sides” concept. This was the 
second example of Soviet “cooperation.” We 
welcomed the evolution of the Soviet position, 
and after consultation with our cosponsors we 
entered into discussions with the Soviet Union to 
try to produce a joint resolution with a reasonable 
composition. 

Third, the United States delegation on behalf 
of the cosponsors had private talks with the Soviet 
Union on November 20 and 21. We took the 
position that the committee should reflect technical 
competence in outer space and the membership of 
the United Nations. The Soviet Union contended 
that it must be made up of “two sides” and that 
the Soviet Union should have the right to veto 
all candidates. 

We suggested two possible slates based on our 
criteria and fair to the Soviet Union—one of 9 
members, one of 13. The Soviet Union continued 
to insist on a composition including 4 Communist 
countries and reflecting the “equality of two sides” 
idea. It stated that it would neither accept coun- 
tries from Latin America with which it did not 
have diplomatic relations nor that it would accept 
Australia or Belgium. This produced what in 
French is called an impasse, a fact which both of 
us recognized at that time. In fact, that actual 
word was used at the end of the final discussion. 
That was the third example of “cooperation.” 

In the fourth place, the cosponsors then decided 
to introduce a revised resolution with their own 
slate of 18 members with a ratio still more favor- 
able to the Soviet Union, which they did after 
discussion of the candidates with other members 
of the committee. Then the First Committee 
approved this list by a vote on the pertinent 
paragraph of 51 to 9. The Soviet Union then 
stated it would not serve on the committee, even 
though the Soviet Union and its satellites would 
have a larger share of seats, a larger proportion 
of seats, than they enjoy in the United Nations 
itself. This was the fourth example of Soviet 
“cooperation.” 

Fifth, because of the obvious value of Soviet 
cooperation in the proposed committee, several 
delegations have made informal efforts since the 
resolution was adopted to ascertain whether some 
agreement could be reached. The Soviet Union 
tried to convey the impression in these conversa- 
tions that it wished to be on the committee and 
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that the United States alone prevented its par- 
ticipation. 

But wherever the Soviet position has been 
further explored, in each instance it has become 
clear that it has no intention of negotiating. It 
continues to insist on the “equality of two sides” 
and also on the removal of certain members al- 
ready elected to the committee. This has been the 
fifth example of Soviet “cooperation.” 

In order to provide every possible opportunity 
for an agreement to be reached, the United States 
delegation again consulted with the Soviet dele- 
gation Thursday evening—that is, the night before 
last [December 11]. I suggested that the com- 
mittee might be increased by two more members, 
Rumania and Austria. The addition of Rumania 
would have meant that every single state origi- 
nally suggested by the Soviet Union would be 
included. But the representative of the Soviet 
Union rejected this offer. He said that any in- 
crease would have to be by 6 members—all, he 
said, on what he calls “on our side”; so that there 
would be a “balance” in the committee of 12 on 
what he regarded as the Soviet “side” and 12 he 
regarded as on the United States “side.” He rec- 
ognized this would sound “artificial” and proposed 
instead a “balanced” membership of 14. His pro- 
posal was to drop Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Italy, Iran, and Japan and to substitute Rumania 
and Ceylon. There isn’t any question about it. I 
took the names and checked them off against the 
names on our list, and the ones that would have 
dropped off were these six. He made it absolutely 
clear that the Soviet Union wanted to have a 
“balanced” slate reflecting an “equality of two 
sides.” It was also clear that he still insisted on 
vetoing Australia, Belgium, and any Latin Ameri- 
can country with which the Soviet Union had no 
diplomatic relations, adding opposition this time 
to Italy, Iran, and Japan. The negotiations 
therefore broke down again. And this was the 
sixth example of Soviet “cooperation.” 

Yesterday morning, to finish this narrative, we 
asked the Soviet representatives again whether 
they had reached any new conclusions concerning 
the suggestion we had made. They repeated their 
proposal for reducing the number of members to 
14 on a basis of “two sides” and made totally clear 
that they could not accept any increase at all in 
the size of the committee. 
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TEXT OF RESOLUTION 


The General Assembly, 

Recognizing the common interest of mankind in outer 
space and that it is the common aim that it should be used 
for peaceful purposes only, 

Bearing in mind the provision of Article 2, paragraph 
1, of the Charter, which states that “the Organization 
is based on the principle of the sovereign equality of 
all its Members”, 

Wishing to avoid the extension of present national 
rivalries into this new field, 

Desiring to promote energetically the fullest explora- 
tion and exploitation of outer space for the benefit of 
mankind, 

Conscious that recent developments in respect of outer 
space have added a new dimension to man’s existence 
and opened new possibilities for the increase of his 
knowledge and the improvement of his life, 

Noting the success of the scientific co-operative pro- 
gramme of the International Geophysical Year in the 
exploration of outer space and the decision to continue 
and expand this type of co-operation, 

Recognizing the great importance of international co- 
operation in the study and utilization of outer space for 
peaceful purposes, 

Considering that such co-operation will promote mutual 
understanding and the strengthening of friendly relations 
among peoples, 

Believing that the development of programmes of inter- 
national and scientific co-operation in the peaceful uses 
of outer space should be vigorously pursued, 

Believing that progress in this field will materially help 
to achieve the aim that outer space should be used for 
peaceful purposes only, 

Considering that an important contribution can be made 
by the establishment within the framework of the United 
Nations of an appropriate international body for co-opera- 
tion in the study of outer space for peaceful purposes, 

Desiring to obtain the fullest information on the many 
problems relating to the peaceful uses of outer space be- 
fore recommending specific programmes of international 
co-operation in this field, 

1. Establishes an Ad Hoc Committee on the peaceful 
uses of outer space consisting of the representatives of 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, India, Iran, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Poland, 
Sweden, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United Arab 
Republic, United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland and the United States of America and requests it 
to report to the fourteenth General Assembly on the 
following : 


(a) the activities and resources of the United Nations, 


® U.N. doc. C.1/L..220/Rev. 1; adopted in Committee I on 
Nov. 24 by a vote of 54 to 9 with 18 abstentions and in 
plenary session on Dec. 13 by a vote of 6&8 to 9 with 19 
abstentions. 
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its specialized agencies and of other international bodies 
relating to the peaceful uses of outer space ; 

(b) the area of international co-operation and pro- 
grammes in the peaceful uses of outer space which could 
appropriately be undertaken under United Nations aus- 
pices to the benefit of States irrespective of the state 
of their economic or scientific development, taking into 
account the following proposals, among others: 


(i) continuation on a permanent basis of the outer 
space research now being carried on within the framework 
of the International Geophysical Year ; 

(ii) organization of mutual exchange and dissemination 
of information on outer space research ; and 

(iii) co-ordination of national research programmes 


for the study of outer space, and the rendering of all 
possible assistance and help towards their realization ; 


(ce) the future organizational arrangements to facilitate 
international co-operation in this field within the frame- 
work of the United Nations ; 

(d) the nature of legal problems which may arise in 
the carrying out of programmes to explore outer space; 


2. Requests the Secretary-General to render appropriate 
assistance to the above-named Committee and to recom- 
mend any other steps that might be taken within the 
existing United Nations framework to encourage the 
fullest international co-operation for the peaceful uses 
of outer space. 


U.S. Views on ECOSOC Report and Economic Development 


of Underdeveloped Countries 


Following are two statements made by Senator 
Mike Mansfield, U.S. Representative to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, in Committee II (Economic and 
Financial) on November 18 and 19, dealing with 
the annual report of the Economie and Social 
Council (U.N. doc. A/3848) and economic devel- 
opment of underdeveloped countries, together with 
the text of a resolution adopted in plenary session 
on December 12. 


) 


STATEMENT OF NOVEMBER 18 
U.S. delegation press release 8083 

One of the most widely held convictions of our 
time is that sustained growth of the world econ- 
omy is not only possible but imperative. Of 
course, no one argues that such growth can be uni- 
form in pace or in its application. New products 
and techniques appear. Demand changes for dif- 
ferent commodities and services. Some industries 
expand; others lose their momentum, or even re- 
cede. Economic growth throughout the world has 
been characterized in the past by the unevenness 
of its pace. 

In the United States we have experienced dur- 
ing the last several months such a temporary break 
in economic expansion. At the last session of the 
Economic and Social Council fears were expressed 
that this slackening of economic activity in the 
United States might seriously impair prospects 
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for the continued advancement of the world econ- 
omy over the next few years. It was feared that 
even the gains achieved since World War II might 
be in danger. In part these apprehensions re- 
flected the view expressed in the World Economic 
Survey for 1957+ that “neither may it be antici- 
pated that in the United States—the country with 
maximum impact on the world economy—the re- 
cession will be as brief or as mild as in 1948-1949 
or 1953-1954.” 

At that time the United States representative in 
the Economic and Social Council [Christopher H. 
Phillips] summed up the prospects as he saw them _ 
in these words: ? 

We have solid grounds for confidence that we shall 
resume economic progress without extended interruption. 


. . . There is strong reason to believe that the decline has 
been altered and will soon be followed by recovery. 


Events since last summer have demonstrated 
that this confidence was justified. 


Recession and Recovery 


The business contraction through which the 
American economy has just passed displayed two 
major characteristics. 

First, it was short. The decline in economic ac- 
tivity lasted only 8 months. The previous peak 
was reached in the third quarter of 1957. The 


*U.N. publication 1958, II. C. 1 (U.N. doe. E/3110). 
? BULLETIN of Sept. 1, 1958, p. 351. 
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bottom of the recession was reached in the second 
quarter of 1958. One-half of the decline in indus- 
trial production suffered during the preceding 8 
months was erased in the 4 months from May 
through August of this year. 

Second, the recession has been relatively mild. 
The maximum drop in gross national product was 
4 percent. The maximum drop in personal income 
was 2 percent. 

During the third quarter of this year goods and 
services were being produced at an annual rate of 
about $440 billion. This compares with a rate of 
about $428 billion for the first two quarters of this 
year and $440 billion for 1957. Personal income is 
at an annual rate of about $357 billion—up $6 bil- 
lion from a year ago. The seasonally adjusted 
figure of total employment was 64.2 million in 
October, compared with the low point of 63.7 mil- 
lion during the recession. 

As has been the case since the end of World War 
II, our economy has continued to show strength 
and resiliency. It has provided the American 
people with the highest standard of living ever 
achieved. It has enabled the United States to 
assume heavy commitments designed to assist the 
economic development of the less developed coun- 
tries and to bring greater strength and unity to 
free nations. It has come closest to achieving the 
purported Communist goal of prosperity for all in 
a classless society—not by expropriation, not by 
abrogating individual freedom, but by providing 
greater opportunities to ever-increasing numbers 
to share in a constantly expanding volume of goods 
and services. 

True, the expansion of our economy has been 
interrupted three times in the postwar period. In 
each case, however, the halt was brief. The record 
of the American economy since the war demon- 
strates that a free society can achieve sustained 
economic growth with reasonable stability. 

But the American people are not content to rest 
on what has already been accomplished. Recovery 
has not yet reached the point where our existing 
productive facilities are being fully utilized. Nor 
has the rise in employment been sufficient to reduce 
the level of unemployment to the lowest point of 
the previous boom, despite a reduction of 400,000 
from the peak of unemployment last August. 

Moreover, the vigor of the current economic re- 
covery has raised again the possibility of upward 
pressure on prices as a result of such factors as 
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rising demand and increased raw-material prices. 
By September the demand for capital had lifted 
many long-term interest rates above their 1957 
peaks. 

We are alert to the fact that inflation has been 
a persistent and pervasive feature of the postwar 
world economy. The United States remains 
acutely sensitive to the dangers of inflation. One 
of the most serious threats to a healthy recovery 
would be the recurrence of general price increases. 
The central aim of our domestic economic policy 
continues to be the promotion of economic growth 
without reviving inflationary pressures. 


Impact of U.S. Economy on World Trade 


It is, of course, the impact of American economic 
developments on the international trade and re- 
serve position of other countries that is of greatest 
interest to the rest of the world. An analysis of 
developments over the last few years suggests the 
following points: 

First, when consumer expenditures in the United 
States have been well maintained, as has been the 
case in each of our postwar recessions, our demand 
for many types of imports—notably food and 
manufactures—has remained strong. During 1957 
and 1958 our imports of some types of consumer 
goods, such as automobiles, were actually larger 
both in volume and in value. 

Second, our demand for imports of industrial 
raw materials may be more adversely affected by 
fluctuations in economic activity, but even the re- 
duction in the volume of these imports over the last 
few months was relatively mild. The decline in 
the value of our imports of metals and certain 
other basic materials was in large part a function 
of the fall in the prices of these commodities. 

The evidence suggests that the level of our im- 
ports is less affected by moderate variations in our 
industrial production than has commonly been 
supposed. During the last recession the annual 
rate of our imports was maintained at about $12.5 
billion, nearly equal to the record year of 1957. 

Third, United States Government transac- 
tions—foreign assistance and other governmental 
expenditures abroad—are now a significant part 
of our total payments to foreign countries. In 
the days before World War II the dollars made 
available through United States Government ex- 
penditures abroad accounted for only 2 or 3 per- 
cent of the total. In 1958, including dollars made 
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available through international organizations, it 
was about 28 percent. This supply of dollars has 
not been directly responsive to changes in domestic 
business activity. 

The International Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund are two of the principal agencies 
through which other countries, particularly under- 
developed countries, have been able to obtain dol- 
lars both to finance investments and for more gen- 
eral purposes. Both agencies recorded sizable 
increases in their loans during the last year. In 
1957 the funds made available by the Monetary 
Fund to underdeveloped countries in balance-of- 
payments difficulties totaled more than three times 
that of 1956, exclusive of standby arrangements. 
During the last fiscal year the International Bank 
made loans of almost $600 million to underdevel- 
oped areas—a record figure. 

Support of these mechanisms continues to be an 
essential element of American foreign policy. 
Recently this support was again demonstrated by 
the initiative taken by the United States substan- 
tially to increase the resources of the bank and 
fund in order to permit continued high levels of 
lending for economic development and to provide 
greater international liquidity to avoid hampering 
the growth of world trade.® 

Finally, our own exports have become more sen- 
sitive to developments abroad. After responding 
vigorously at times of peak foreign demand, they 
have fallen off sharply as foreign demand has 
slackened. For example, our merchandise exports, 
which had increased to a rate of $20 billion an- 
nually early in 1957 in response to demand from 
abroad, fell by 20 percent to a rate of $16 billion 
early in 1958. Thus far our exports have played 
no part in the current recovery. Clearly, devel- 
opments abroad which affect the demand for our 
exports can have significant effects upon our 
economy. 

These various factors indicate that the impact 
of an American recession on other countries may 
well be less than has been feared. In fact, the 
continuing high level of our imports, together 
with the outflow of American capital, enabled 
many Western European countries, as well as some 


*For statements made by Under Secretary Dillon and 
Secretary of the Treasury Robert B. Anderson at the an- 
nual meeting of the International Bank and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund at New Delhi, see ibid., Nov. 17, 
1958, p. 793. 
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in other parts of the world, to add substantially 
to their reserves of gold and dollars. During the 
first 8 months of 1958 foreign reserves increased 
through transactions with the United States at a 
record annual rate of about $3 billion. 

The conclusions to be drawn are clear. The fear 
of a so-called dollar shortage should no longer be 
allowed to impede our common effort to move to- 
ward a fully liberalized multilateral trade-and- 
payments system. In this connection it is relevant 
to note the judgment of Mr. [Philippe] de Seynes 
[U.N. Under-Secretary for Economic and Social 
Affairs] in his opening statement on this item that 
the current recessionary phase in Western Europe 
“was not determined nor even directly influenced 
by developments in the United States.” ¢ 

At the same time we appreciate the serious diffi- 
culties facing some of the less developed countries. 
Declining prices for primary commodities—a 
trend already evident in some cases prior to the 
beginning of the recession in the United States— 
and a higher level of internal demand than could 
be sustained by the resources at their disposal were 
important contributing causes. The foreign-ex- 
change earnings of some countries have been 
sharply cut and exports reduced. Many have had 
to draw deeply into their reserves. 

In this connection I must point out, as have 
other delegations at this Assembly, that the dump- 
ing of tin by the Soviet Union has served to disrupt 
the economy of Bolivia and to deal severe blows to 
the hopes of the peoples of Malaya and Indonesia 
for an improvement in their economic well-being. 
The dumping of textile products by Communist 
China is severely affecting the export markets of 
India and Japan. It is making far more difficult 
the achievement on schedule of the second 5-year 
plan of India and hampering the economic growth 
of Japan. 


Commodity Problems 


The field of commodity problems is difficult and 
controversial. As the distinguished representative 
of Argentina correctly reminded us, there are no 
easy solutions. This view is underlined by the 
growing tendency of governments to broaden the 
scope of international study and discussion of 
economic problems to cover not only price instabil- 
ity as such but also the underlying causes and 
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economic effects and the possible means of dealing 
with them. 

Over the long term the maintenance of stable 
growth in all nations and the diversification of the 
economies of the underdeveloped countries is of 
greater significance for the well-being of primary 
producers than are efforts to regulate production, 
prices, and trade in particular commodities. This 
view, often expressed by the United States in past 
sessions of the General Assembly, was also reflected 
in the statement last week of the distinguished 
representative of Poland. 

We feel that we can make our best contribution 
to this end by assisting primary producing coun- 
tries to diversify their economies and by maintain- 
ing a healthy and expanding economy at home. 
We note that the Haberler report,’ which has been 
submitted to the 12th session of the GATT, also 
gives high priority to measures designed to main- 
tain economic activity in the industrialized coun- 
tries and the provision of greater international 
liquidity. 

There may be particular commodity situations 
which require examination of what measures 
might be desirable and possible to deal with them. 
The United States is—as noted by President 
Eisenhower in Seattle a few days ago ‘—now pre- 
pared to join in discussions of such commodity 
problems on a case-by-case basis. We are glad to 
note that much the same view was expressed by the 
Commonwealth countries at the recent trade and 
economic conference at Montreal. 

Most recently, we have participated in discus- 
sions with respect to coffee, copper, and lead and 
zinc. Coffee, of course, is a commodity which we 
do not produce in the United States but which we 
consume in great quantities. We recognize the 
serious difficulties confronting coffee producers in 
Latin America and Africa, and we have joined 
with them in trying to work out a means of ameli- 
orating these problems. 

The case of lead and zinc has already been men- 
tioned by previous speakers. Here we are not 
only consumers but producers as well. As pro- 
ducers we were caught in the squeeze of falling 
prices and accumulating inventories—a situation 
familiar at one time or another to almost every 
primary producing country. 


* GATT doc. MGT/80/58. 
* BULLETIN of Dec. 1, 1958, p. 853. 
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Our domestic industry cut back production by 
about 25 percent. However, our imports con- 
tinued at high levels, while in some countries the 
production of lead and zinc continued to expand. 
Mines were shut down; others curtailed produc- 
tion to uneconomic levels. We experienced grow- 
ing unemployment. The plight of our lead and 
zinc industry affected not only those directly em- 
ployed in the mines and smelters but entire com- 
munities dependent on them. 

The lead and zinc problem is not just an Ameri- 
can problem. We are acutely aware of the impor- 
tance to other countries of lead and zinc exports 
to the United States. In some countries the indus- 
try constitutes a more important segment of the 
total economy than is the case in the United States. 
For some, already beset with serious problems of 
declines in prices and demand for other primary 
commodities, trade in lead and zinc can be a de- 
cisive factor in their ability to maintain growing 
economies. 

In this situation we sought to deal with the 
problem by cooperation among importing and ex- 
porting countries. When we found that there 
was no early prospect of dealing multilaterally 
with the problem, we were compelled to apply im- 
port restrictions to these commodities.’ 

This action had to be undertaken quickly to 
meet the emergency which was developing. The 
basic fact which I want to emphasize is this: We 
are not trying to push onto the rest of the world 
the whole burden of the adjustment that must be 
made. We are in fact sharing it. tven with the 
quota system which has been put into effect, there 
is substantial idle capacity in our domestic in- 
dustry. The United States continues to be pre- 
pared to participate in the search for a multilat- 
eral solution to this problem. We are prepared to 
take part in an international study group for lead 
and zinc which we hope will be organized early 
in 1959. 

We are not oblivious to the fact that we live, 
more than ever before, in an interdependent 
world; that trade barriers can impede economic 
recovery; and that the policy of devil-take-the- 
hindmost practiced in the 1930’s can only have 
disastrous consequences. 

This is the spirit in which we shall continue to 


*Tbid., Oct. 13, 1958, p. 579; for an address by Thomas 
C. Mann, Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs, see 
ibid., p. 583. 
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work with others to try to meet the difficult prob- 
lems which are bound to arise in the commodity 
field. I shall not at this time review in detail the 
many ways in which we have joined in the consid- 
eration of commodity problems and in the pursuit 
of measures looking toward their solution. They 
include participation in commodity arrangements, 
study groups, technical committees, and ad hoc 
conferences. They involve the conduct of our 
stockpiling programs so as to avoid disruptive 
effects on world prices. They relate to the precau- 
tions taken in the disposal of our agricultural sur- 
pluses so as not to displace normal commercial 
trade. 


Two Economic Commissions 

‘Of particular interest in connection with our 
review of the work of the Economic and Social 
Council is the reconstitution of the Commission on 
International Commodity Trade—an action de- 
signed to make it a more effective forum for the 
study of developments and trends in commodity 
trade. The United States was happy to accept 
election to the Commission, and we look forward 
to participating actively in its work. We are con- 
vinced that, given the broader and more practical 
responsibilities assigned to the Commission in 
Council resolution 691, the Commission can be a 
most useful organ to all member states in their 
approach to commodity problems. 

One of the most significant actions taken by the 
Economic and Social Council during 1958 was 
the establishment of the Economic Commission 
for Africa. My delegation welcomes this impor- 
tant addition to the organs of the United Na- 
tions—this symbol of the rapid economic growth 
that is taking place in Africa and of the other 
changes that are occurring in that continent. 

The Commission is more than a symbol. It is 
intended to be an important means of encouraging 
cooperative action by the countries of Africa to 
deal with their problems of economic development. 
The regional Economic Commissions for Latin 
America and for Asia and the Far East have 
assisted the countries of these regions to under- 
stand and deal with their economic problems. 
There is every reason to be confident that the new 
Commission will prove fully equal to what is likely 
to be an even more challenging task. 

Our attitude toward the Commission is moti- 
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vated by the deep interest of the people of the 
United States in the progress of Africa. To many 
of the African countries and territories the United 
States has since the end of the war made available 
—directly and indirectly—technical and financial 
assistance. We shall continue to try tc help the 
peoples of Africa further their economic develop- 
ment so long as it is clear that our help is sought. 

In particular my Government will follow closely 
the work of the African Commission and will 
cooperate with it in every appropriate way. 

Mr. Chairman, I have touched on only a few 
aspects of the work of the Economic and Social 
Council during 1958. My delegation will speak to 
others insofar as subsequent discussion of draft 
resolutions under this item makes it desirable. Be- 
fore concluding my delegation would like to com- 
mend the officers and secretariat of the Council for 
the comprehensive report which provides the 
essential background for this discussion. 


STATEMENT OF NOVEMBER 19 


U.S. delegation press release 3086 

It was not my intention to intervene again so 
soon after my delegation’s statement in the general 
debate yesterday. However, the secretariat has 
told us that a number of delegations would like to 
have the resolution sponsored by the United States 
and other countries introduced as soon as possible 
in order that they might comment on it during 
their general debate statements. 

As most of you know, draft resolution L. 378 is 
intended to follow up on the suggestions made by 
Secretary Dulles in his address to the General 
Assembly on September 18. At that time he pro- 
posed that member states dedicate the year 1959 
to taking stock of accomplishments to date and to 
charting anew courses of cooperative action to 
promote the growth of the less developed areas. 
The text, as presented in draft resolution L. 378, 
has been modified somewhat in accordance with 
suggestions from other cosponsors as well as many 
other delegations which have indicated sympathy 
with the objectives of this resolution. 


Objectives of the Resolution 


Let me expand a bit on these objectives. In the 
first place, we hope this resolution will be a vehicle 


* Ibid., Oct. 6, 1958, p. 525. 





to rally member nations behind intensified cooper- 
ative efforts on behalf of the less developed coun- 
tries. Secondly, we hope it will provide a greater 
marshaling of available forces for economic 
development, both among the developed countries 
and those in other stages of development. A third 
and perhaps significant, though incidental, benefit 
would be a better focusing of our next year’s debate 
on this question as a result of the replies by mem- 
ber governments. 

The goal, as my Government sees it, is to enable 
free nations to go forward in self-reliant growth. 
The first step envisioned is what might be called a 
global stocktaking during 1959—an inventory of 
measures which governments are taking, or con- 
template taking, or would be prepared to take to 
give further impetus to economic development. 
But let me emphasize that this is only a first step, 
not an end in itself. This is not an academic 
exercise simply to gather statistics on financial aid 
to the less developed countries. It is rather in- 
tended to determine whether new courses of action 
are desirable. 

Some delegations have informally asked us how 
the stocktaking proposed in our resolution will 
differ from the information member governments 
are asked to submit in accordance with General 
Assembly resolutions 824 (IX) and 1034 (XI). 
Under the latter resolutions governments are pro- 
viding useful statistical data on the flow of public 
and private capital to the less developed countries. 
Our resolution, on the other hand, is concerned 
with policies, programs, and courses of action 
which may be developed or contemplated during 
1959 in the interest of accelerating economic 
growth. 


Five Major Requirements 

In his statement to the General Assembly on 
September 18 Secretary Dulles outlined the steps 
which the United States would be prepared to take 
or support in the coming year. President Eisen- 
hower in his remarks of welcome to the Colombo 
Plan meeting endorsed the Secretary’s proposals 
and outlined five major requirements for economic 
growth: ® 


1. Expanded international trade; 
2. More technical skills; 
3. Intensified private investment ; 


* Ibid., Dec. 1, 1958, p. 853. 
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4. Normal bankable loans; 

5. Financing to cover sound projects which will 
afford the borrower flexibility regarding terms of 
payment. 


Let us examine briefly each of these major re- 
quirements in the light of action contemplated. 

First, ewpanded trade. A number of distin- 
guished delegates have already emphasized that a 
major part of the capital goods required for eco- 
nomic development must be financed through in- 
ternational trade. It is our hope that this resolu- 
tion will stimulate cooperative action by govern- 
ments to assure the expansion of international 
trade and to relax unwarranted restrictions which 
have hindered its flow. 

Second, technical skills. President Eisenhower 
called these skills “the bedrock of economic devel- 
opment.” He said: 


Unless they are more widely shared in the free world, 
no amount of capital flow will bring about the desired 
growth. Indeed, without competent management, supple- 
mented by satisfactory levels of skills in the professions 
and in the trades, the most efficiently constructed factory 
would represent nothing but a wasteful and useless 
expenditure. 


We here in this committee have recognized the 
importance of technical skills during our discus- 


sions of the U.N. Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance * and the new U.N. Special Fund.” 
It is the hope of the United States Government 
that this resolution may stimulate further action 
by governments in supporting these U.N. pro- 
grams and in furthering technical cooperation 
through bilateral and regional programs. 

Another means by which our resolution hopes 
to increase the contribution of technical and scien- 
tific research to economic development is sug- 
gested in operative paragraph 2. This paragraph 
calls upon member states to explore further the 
possibility of enlisting the aid of their universities 
and scientific institutions for the purpose of ac- 
celerating the solution of scientific and technologi- 
cal problems of particular concern to the less de- 
veloped countries. We have in mind such projects 
as: (1) the use of readily available sources of en- 
ergy, such as solar and waste heat in silicon cells 


* For a statement by Senator Mansfield, see ibid., Nov. 
8, 1958, p. 708. 

* For statements by Senator Mansfield and Christopher 
H. Phillips and text of the resolution establishing the 
Special Fund, see ibid., p. 702. 
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and thermocouple devices; (2) unconventional 
electric generation in small quantities for use in 
remote areas; (3) low-cost consumer goods, such 
as cooking devices, household lighting, refriger- 
ators, and radios; (4) electronic semiconductors 
which may revolutionize the cost and maintenance 
of electronic products; (5) saline water conver- 
sion and photochemical processes; (6) electronic 
computers to perfect development planning; and 
(7) the limited use of automation in industry to 
minimize short-term scarcity of trained manpower 
in key industries. Perhaps with an intensified 
cooperative effort in 1959 breakthroughs can be 
achieved on some of these scientific developments 
of vital concern to the less developed countries. 
Third, private investment. Americans are par- 
ticularly conscious of the importance of private 
investment for two reasons: (1) The continuing 
growth of our own country is due largely to pri- 
vate efforts and to private initiative. Our citizens 
have confidence in free enterprise because we have 
seen it work and we know what it can do. (2) The 


financial resources of private capital are far larger. 


than the sums which governments in free-enter- 
prise economies can provide. In such economies 
most of the productive talent and resources are in 
private hands. Their strength lies in the diversity 
of private individuals and organizations and in the 
quality of thetr technical skills, their imagination, 
and their initiative. It would obviously be a great 
disservice to economic growth if this most impor- 
tant resource were not used to the maximum. The 
U.S. Government is studying how best to help 
bring this about. It is our hope that other govern- 
ments in all stages of economic development will 
. also study ways of maximizing the benefits to be 
derived from private investment. 

You will note that I said “governments in all 
stages of economic development.” It is generally 
recognized that, while outside cooperation is im- 
portant, the main factor in economic development 
is the effort of the country itself. These efforts 
might include measures to stimulate increased do- 
mestic savings; to increase the productivity of the 
land; to encourage the growth of institutions for 
the purpose of channeling resources into produc- 
tive investment; to create an appropriate climate 
for private investment, both domestic and foreign ; 
and to encourage the wider exercise of individual 
initiative. 

Encouraging in this respect is the communique 
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issued by the Consultative Committee of the Co- 
lombo Plan last week at the conclusion of its meet- 
ing in Seattle.12 The communique said: 


The committee noted that member countries in the area 
have increasingly recognized the importance of private 
investment and have encouraged the growth of the private 
sector. Important also in this growth is the role of for- 
eign private investment which can provide capital together 
with the technical and managerial skills so needed by the 
countries of the region. 


The fourth requirement President Eisenhower 
mentioned is for public loans on normal bankable 
terms. These loans are usually made for projects, 
like the building of a road system, which are not 
attractive to direct private investment. They are 
being extended in very substantial amounts by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. As most of you know, the recent meet- 
ing of the bank’s Board of Governors in New 
Delhi decided that the executive directors would 
promptly consider an increase in the bank’s capi- 
tal subscriptions. The United States representa- 
tives expressed the view that these capital sub- 
scriptions should be doubled, and it is our earnest 
hope that this view will be shared by other gov- 
ernments participating in the bank. The United 
States also extends bankable loans for develop- 
ment through the U.S. Export-Import Bank. We 
believe that the Export-Import Bank has made an 
important contribution to economic development. 
In May the Congress recognized this contribution 
by authorizing an increase of $2 billion in the capi- 
tal of the Export-Import Bank. Other countries’ 
lending agencies can also play an increasingly ef- 
fective part in providing bankable loans for sound 
development projects and programs, and we hope 
that this draft resolution will stimulate such 
action. 

Another type of financing in which my Govern- 
ment has shown an interest is the use of regional 
development institutions. We are currently en- 
gaged in discussions with 20 other American states 
looking toward the establishment of an inter- 
American bank.“ As for the Near East, you will 
recall that President Eisenhower, in his address 
at the special emergency General Assembly in 


® Thid., Dec. 1, 1958, p. 860. 

* For a statement by Under Secretary Dillon made be- 
fore the Special Committee of the OAS, see ibid., Dec. 8 
1958, p. 918. 
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August,“ suggested consultations between the Sec- 
retary-General and the Arab nations of the Near 
East to consider the composition and the possible 
functions of a regional Arab development institu- 
tion, whose task would be to accelerate progress in 
such fields as industry, agriculture, water supply, 
health, and education, among others. The Presi- 
dent declared that, should the Arab states agree 
on the usefulness of such a soundly organized re- 
gional institution and should they be prepared to 
support it with their own resources, the United 
States would also be prepared to support it. We 
are awaiting with interest the outcome of these 
consultations. 

The fifth vital requirement is for development 
financing which will afford the borrower flexibil- 
ity regarding terms of repayment. Such financ- 
ing is commonly called “soft loans.” As you 
know, many sound projects important to economic 
development cannot qualify for bankable loans. 
It was to help finance such projects that the U.S. 
Congress last year established the Development 
Loan Fund. Although the initial capital of the 
Development Loan Fund was $300 million, appli- 
cations for loans during the first 6 months of op- 
eration amounted to $214 billion—an impressive 
demonstration of the great need for this type of 
loan. This summer Congress appropriated an ad- 
ditional $400 million for the Development Loan 
Fund. In our view, if other more developed coun- 
tries should also act vigorously to meet these grow- 
ing needs, progress would be accelerated. 

The United States Government, for its part, 
will be giving the most careful consideration to 
this requirement for development financing on 
flexible terms. We would, of course, welcome the 
contributions of other countries to this end. The 
possibility of creating for this purpose an Inter- 
national Development Association, as an affiliate 
of the International Bank, was discussed infor- 
mally at the New Delhi meeting last month, and I 
am informed that these discussions were encour- 
aging. My delegation was pleased to hear the 
statement by the Netherlands representative 2 
days ago that, although his Government had not 
taken any decision on the proposal for an In- 
ternational Development Association, it saw no 
inconsistency between such an organization and 
the idea of a capital development fund within the 
framework of the U.N. 


* Ibid., Sept. 1, 1958, p. 337. 
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Paragraph 6 of U.S. Resolution 


Some delegations have in informa] discussions 
raised questions concerning paragraph 6 of our 
resolution, which 

Requests the Economic and Social Council, during its 
review of the consolidated report of the five-year ap- 
praisal of the scope, trend and cost of the economic and 
social programmes of the United Nations, the ILO, FAO, 
UNESCO, WHO and WMO called for in its resolutions 
665 C (XXIV) and 694 D (XXVI), to give special con- 
sideration to the development needs of the less developed 
countries and to ways in which such programmes can be 
more effectively organized to help meet these needs. 


My delegation believes that such action will be 
helpful in coordinating the activities of the spe- 
cialized agencies in order that they make their 
most effective contribution toward the economic 
growth of the developing countries. The Coordi- 
nation Committee of the Council would be ex- 
pected to play an active role in promoting this 
type of coordination. I should like to make clear, 
however, that the consideration of replies by mem- 
ber states in accordance with operative paragraphs 
3 and 4 of the resolution would take place in the 
Economic Committee and the plenary sessions of 
the Economic and Social Council, as well as in this 
committee of the General Assembly. 

I hope that my remarks have helped to clarify 
the broad-gage nature of this resolution’s ap- 
proach to the problem of economic development. 
As many delegations have commented to us pri- 
vately, there is no incompatibility between our 
resolution and the one presented in draft resolu- 
tion L. 386. The latter involves an appeal for 
increased resources for the Special Fund and for 
efforts toward the establishment of a U.N. capital 
development fund. Our resolution is particularly 
concerned with action in 1959 on five important 
sectors relating to economic development, includ- 
ing those of technical assistance and financing. 

We all know that the problems of economic 
growth are complex. There is no magic formula 
or easy solution. But development is taking place, 
and actions planned by governments to stimulate 
economic growth have been noticeably accelerated 
during the past 6 months. The purpose of our 
resolution is to keep up this momentum and, if 
possible, accelerate it further. Referring to Mr. 
Dulles’ proposal which forms the basis of our reso- 
lution, President Eisenhower observed at the 
Colombo Plan meeting on November 10: “If both 
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the less developed and the more developed coun- 
tries move vigorously to carry out this proposal, 
their action could pave the way for the 1960’s to 
become a decade of unprecedented progress toward 
our common goal.” This, I submit, is a goal to 
which we can all pledge our best faith and our 
best efforts. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling the pledge of all Member States, contained in 
Article 56 of the Charter, to take joint and separate action 
in co-operation with the United Nations for the achieve- 
ment, inter alia, of higher standards of living and condi- 
tions of economic and social progress and development, 

Recognizing that significant efforts have been made by 
both the less developed and the more developed countries 
to achieve these ends, 

Considering, however, the continuing need for greater 
efforts to accelerate the economic development of the less 
developed countries, 

Noting with satisfaction the initiatives which have been 
taken looking toward an increase in the capital of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and the quotas of the International Monetary Fund, and 
the increasing attention being given by these agencies to 
the less developed countries, 

1. Calls upon Member States to undertake a review of 
accomplishments to date and in the light of this review to 
chart their future courses of co-operative action relating 
to both the public and private sectors for the purpose of 
giving further impetus to the economic development of 
the less developed countries ; 

2. Invites Member States, having in mind resolution 
1260 (XIII) to explore further the possibility of enlisting 
the aid of their universities and scientific institutions for 
the purpose of accelerating, in co-operation with similar 
institutions in other Member States, the solution of scien- 
tific and technological problems of particular concern to 
the less developed countries ; 

3. Invites Member States in a position to assist the 
economic development of under-developed countries to 
inform the twenty-eighth session of the Economic and 
Social Council and the fourteenth regular session of the 
JYeneral Assembly through the Secretary-General of meas- 
ures which they have taken or may contemplate taking in 
accordance with paragraphs 1 and 2, such information to 
be additional to the information which they are now called 
upon to submit in accordance with General Assembly 
resolution 824 (IX) and 1034 (XI) concerning what they 
are now doing in this field ; 

4. Invites the less developed countries similarly to in- 


* U.N. doc. A/Res/1316 (XIII) (A/C.2/L.378/Rev. 1 
and Corr. 1, as amended) ; adopted in Committee IT on 
Nov. 27 by a vote of 55 to 0 with 11 abstentions and in 
plenary session on Dec. 12 by a vote of 68 to 0 with 8 
abstentions. 
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form the Economic and Social Council and the Assembly 
of any measures which they may decide to take in order 
to advance their economic and social progress ; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General to compile the in- 
formation received pursuant to the above paragraphs in 
the form of an interim report for submission to the 
twenty-eighth session of the Economic and Social Council 
and a final report for the fourteenth regular session of the 
General Assembly, for consideration under the item “Eco- 
nomic development of under-developed countries’, includ- 
ing a review of the financing of the economic development 
of the under-developed countries ; 

6. Requests the Economic and Social Council, during its 
review of the consolidated report of the five-year ap- 
praisal of the scope, trend and cost of the economic and 
social programmes of the United Nations, the ILO, FAO, 
UNESCO, WHO and WMO called for in its resolutions 
665 C (XXIV) and 694 D (X XVI), to give special consid- 
eration to the development needs of the less developed 
countries and to ways in which such programmes can be 
more effectively organized to help meet these needs. 


The Problem of Cyprus 


Statement by James W. Barco 
US. Representative to the General Assembly’ 


The United States regrets, Mr. Chairman, that 
we must once more take up the complex and 
difficult problem of Cyprus in the General As- 
sembly. As we have made plain on the previous 
occasions when this problem was under considera- 
tion here, this is not the place to arrive at a solu- 
tion of the Cyprus problem. I must emphasize 
the conviction of the United States that the par- 
ties to this dispute must work out a solution them- 
selves. In the course of our discussion here, we 
cannot expect to solve the problem of Cyprus. 
What we can do here in the General Assembly, 
and what we should do, since the question has 
been raised again, is to strive to see that our 
deliberations facilitate further efforts of those 
directly concerned with this problem to find a 
mutually acceptable settlement. 

The United States has not taken a position in 
favor of any particular formula among those 
which have been suggested as a final solution. 
The reason is that thus far no formula has ap- 
peared to be generally acceptable to all concerned. 


* Made in Committee I (Political and Security) on Nov. 
28 (U.S. delegation press release 3097). 
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This is essential if any formula is to succeed. 
This does not mean that we are indifferent to the 
crucial necessity of reaching a settlement. On the 
contrary, we urgently seek an early, equitable 
solution, and we are prepared to assist in every 
way we appropriately can. 

The violence that has occurred on Cyprus this 
past year, and particularly the ugly elements of 
communal strife, underscore the necessity of find- 
ing an early solution. Despite the violence, we 
have noted some encouraging developments since 
the General Assembly last considered the Cyprus 
question. As envisaged in article 33 of the char- 
ter, discussions have taken place with a view to 
arranging a conference among all concerned, 
including—and this is most important—repre- 
sentatives of the two Cypriot communities. The 
United States supported the very real efforts 
which took place under the aegis of NATO to 
arrange a conference where “quiet diplomacy” 
could have an opportunity to permit all concerned 
to come to an agreement. We were disappointed 
when these efforts collapsed, since we were con- 
vinced that they offered real promise of sub- 
stantial progress. 

The United States is heartened by the fact that 
all three of the governments directly concerned 
with this problem, as their remarks here have 
demonstrated, recognize that a solution can be 
found only through negotiation and conciliation. 

The United States believes that action taken by 
the United Nations which would lead to a resump- 
tion of efforts in a manner consistent with article 
33 of the charter would be the greatest contribu- 
tion which this organization could make toward 
bringing about agreement among those concerned. 

As in the past, the United States will determine 
its attitude toward the various resolutions sub- 
mitted in the light of our judgment as to whether 


?In plenary session on Dec. 5 the General Assembly 
adopted a resolution (U.N. dac. A/Res/1287 (XIII)) ex- 
pressing its confidence “that continued efforts will be 
made by the parties to reach a peaceful, democratic and 
just solution in accordance with the Charter of the 
United Nations.” 


their passage would in fact enhance or impair the 
chance of fruitful negotiations.* 
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MULTILATERAL 


United Nations 


Constitution of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. Done at London November 
16, 1945. Entered into force November 4, 1946. TIAS 
1580. 

Signature and acceptance: Albania, October 16, 1958. 


BILATERAL 


Brazil 


Agreement amending agreement for a cooperative pro- 
gram for reconnaissance and investigation of the ura- 
nium resources of Brazil of December 26, 1957 (TIAS 
3964). Effected by exchange of notes at Washington 
December 2, 1958. Enters into force on date Brazil in- 
forms the United States of its constitutional approval. 


El Salvador 


Agreement extending agreement for a United States 
Army mission to El Salvador of September 23, 1954 
(TIAS 3144). Effected by exchange of notes at San 
Salvador April 23 and November 17, 1958. Entered into 
force November 17, 1958. 


Agreement further amending and extending agreement 
relating to the United States Educational Foundation 
in the Philippines of March 23, 1948, as amended 
(TIAS 1730, 1745, and 1910). Effected by exchange 
of notes at Manila September 18 and October 3, 1958. 
Entered into force October 3, 1958. 


Turkey 


Agreement amending the agricultural commodities 
agreement of January 20, 1958, as supplemented June 
25, 1958 (TIAS 3981 and 4056). Effected by exchange 
of notes at Ankara November 24, 1958. Entered into 
force November 24, 1958. 


United Kingdom 


Agreement relating to extension to certain British terri- 
tories of application of income tax convention of April 
16, 1945, as modified (TIAS 1546, 3165, and 4124). Kf- 
fected by exchange of notes at Washington August 19, 
1957, and December 8, 1958. Entered into force 
December 3, 1958. 
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Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 
Release issued prior to December 15 which ap- 
pears in this issue of the BULLETIN is No. 744 dated 
December 10. 


No. Date 
*753 12/15 


*754 12/15 
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Subject 

Henderson designation 
details). 

Educational exchange (Middle East). 

DLF loan to Ecuador for Pan Ameri- 
can Highway. 

German surplus coal problem. 

Barrows designation (biographic 
details). 

Educational exchange (Japan). 

U.S.-Canada economic meeting. 

DLF loan to Liberian-American 
company. 

NATO communique on Berlin. 

Wool fabrics tariff quota. 

Geneva conference on 
attack. 

Delegation to World Forestry Con- 
gress (rewrite). 

Educational exchange (France, 
French West Africa, Morocco). 

ICA and voluntary agencies overseas 
aid (rewrite). 

Department memorandum on Berlin 
situation. 

Final communique of NATO Minis- 
terial Meeting. 

Dulles: departure from NATO Minis- 
terial Meeting. 


(biographic 
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*758 12/15 
759 12/16 
*760 12/16 
761 12/17 
762 12/18 
763 12/18 

12/19 


12/19 


surprise 


12/19 
12/19 
768 12/19 
769 12/19 


* Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


A new release in the popular Background series . . . 


MALAYA 
A New Independent Nation 


From ancient times Malaya’s geographic position at the heart 
of Southeast Asia, commanding the most direct sealane between 
the Indian Ocean and the China Sea, has exposed the area to 
diverse foreign influences. In recent years its strategic location 
and the value of its natural resources, in combination with global 
political developments, have made Malaya a battleground in the 
ideological conflict that has split the world. 

The latest of the Department of State’s Background pam- 
phlets discusses the new Federation of Malaya, with special ref- 
erence to the postwar struggle for Malaya, the land, the people, 
political Malaya, the economy, and U.S. relationships with 
Malaya. The 19-page pamphlet is illustrated with maps and 
photographs. 
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